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introduction 


The Indian delegation to the Congress of the Peoples for 
Peace held at Vienna last month, has just concluded a 25-day 
visit to the Soviet Union. W(‘ arc all delighted that we have 
had this great opportunity of spending so many happy and 
memorable days in the Soviet Union. 

Our delegation is a representative Indian delegation, Wc 
have amongst us leading members of six oi" the most important 
political parties in India ; four members of Parliament and the 
State Legislatures, respected disciples of Mahatma Gandhi and 
also a religious leader. Wc liave amongst us the most eminent 
writers in fonr major Indian languages, well-known journalists 
and a veteran artist, whose work is honoured in our country. 
We have outstanding trade tmionists, rural constructive workers 
and leaders of the peasants’ and women’s movements, 
influential businessmen and leading lawyers. 

We would like to record our grateful thanks to our kind 
hosts, the Soviet Peace Committee, for their ceaseless efforts to 
meet our every request and to make all of us happy and com¬ 
fortable and at home. 

From the very moment of our arrival—and even before, 
during our Journey from Vienna to Moscow—we have been asked 
to indicate our own wishes with regard to our tour. On the 
day after our arrival in Moscow, we were invited to meet Presi¬ 
dent Tikhonov and other members of the Soviet Peace Com^ 
jnittce to place our proposals for our tour before them. Long 
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and varied were our requests, seemingly impossible to fulfill in 
the three weeks period which our delegation unanimously 
suggested as the maximum for our visit. And yet, immediately 
after we had exhausted our list, we were told by our hosts that 
they would do everything possible to see that each and every 
one of our requests would be met. 

We deeply appreciate the fact that nearly everyone of our 
requests has actually been met, involving a superhuman effort 
on the part of those who organised our tour. 

The programme of the 25 days we have spent in the Soviet 
Union has thus been entirely of our own choosing. And in ad¬ 
dition to what we have seen and heard together as a delegation, 
there have been innumerable individual and group meetings, 
discussions and visits. 

Apart from Moscow we have visited the Soviet Republic of 
Georgia as well as the celebrated and heroic cities named after 
the two great leaders of the Soviet people—Leningrad and 
Stalingrad. 

During these days w^e have had the opportunity of meeting 
Ministers and leading officials of various departments of the 
Soviet Government and have received first hand information 
from them on subjects in which wc were interested. We have 
heard reports from Soviet academicians, economists and masters 
of Soviet culture and have had long and informal discussions 
with them. We have met religious leaders, the heads of the 
Commerce and Trade organisations, Trade Union and women’s 
leaders and put to them many questions which we had 
in our minds. 

Above all, we have met many Soviet citizens from various 
walks of life, at their places of work, in their homes, in the shops 
and theatres and on tlie streets.We have seen workers’ houses 
and their clubs and palaces of entertainment. 

Wc have seen Soviet industry at work—the Stalin Auto- 
noobik Works at Moscow, the Tractor Plant in Stalingrad and 
a Jjo^iery Factory in Tbilisi. We have spent a whole day among: 
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the peasants in a collective farm and have seen their living con- 
ditions and the entire system of organisation of the farm. We 
have seen schools, nurseries, a Pioneer’s Palace, hospitals and a 
sanatorium, the magnificent palaces of culture, the museums 
and the parks. 

We have paid our homage at the Mausoleum of Lenin. 
We have visited the birthplace at Gori of Stalin, and gone 
reverently tfirough the museum on the early years of his life 
and the underground press which he organised at Tbilisi, 
and other landmarks in the history of the struggle for freedom of 
the Soviet people. 

We have seen the world-famous Volga-Don Canal and 
the underground railway (Metro), the great new University 
bljilding and the new houses and places for culture and 
recreation - being constructed on a vast scale in every place wc 
visited. * ; 

We have visited churches and places of worship and have 
seen a church crowded with believers at their prayers. We saw^ 
also copies of religious literature in circulation throughout the 
Soviet Union—^literature for the publication of which Govern¬ 
ment had provided facilities. 

We have visited museums and art galleries and seen the 
huge crowds which thronged to these places everyday. We 
have had the privilege of being present at several operas, ballets, 
plays and film shows. We have seen both the classical ballet and 
the modern, Russian as well as an Italian Opera. Wc saw a per¬ 
formance of Victor Hugo’s “Hunchback of Notre Dame”. We 
saw the unique stereo cinema and the really remarkable puppet 
theatre. We have met translators of Shakespeare’s works as 
well as those busy on translating the works of some of our own 
Indian writers. 

The dominant impression left on us all is of a whole people 
busily engaged in building for prosperity.ever-constructing anew 
to better their own lives and of their neighbours. Every 
citizen of the Soviet Union is assured the right to livein reason- 
abk comfort. 
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We have been struck by the large number of facilities guaran¬ 
teed free of cost to every Soviet citizen—medical treatment, edu- 
Cxition, excellent club amenities and cultural and sports facilities, 
llie wage and insurance structures, which we have examined 
carefully, provide for all the necessities of life for everyone, and 
much more for the many. We arc particularly impressed by 
the special attention given to children in the Soviet Union. 

The growing prosperity of the Soviet peasants has been of 
special interest to us all. The ending of feudalism and the 
advance to collectivisation have resulted in gigantic strides in 
agriculture and in the well-being of the farmers. 

What is more important, than what already exists in the way 
of good living conditions for all, is the fact that the standard of 
living is constantly rising. 

The construction projects of the Soviet Union have filled us 
with enthusiasm. Vast tracts of land, that have been marshy 
swamps, have been drained. Hundreds of thousands of hectares 
of parched ground, where water supply was hardly known, have 
been turned into fields of grain or into orchards laden with 
fruits by the construction of an elaborate system of irrigation 
works. A well-j)lanncd system of afforestation, not only supplies 
large quantities of needed types of wood, but also affects the 
climatic conditions favourably and protects the crops from 
destructive winds. New projects arc always being executed to 
woo nature and compel her to yield bounteously. 

The Indian delegation has been impressed by the unity of the 
Soviet people and their unshakeablc confidence in and affection 
for their leaders, and particularly for Prime Minister Stalin. 

We have noticed particularly the prevalence of democratic 
methods in tte running of several institutions we visited. Several 
had wall-newspapers, where criticisms of the administration 
were made with a freedom, which impressed us. 

We are also convinced that religious freedom is not only 
guaranteed in the Soviet Constitution but is actually practised. 
Church property is administered by religious groups themselves. 
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and the Soviet Government, while scrupulously avoiding any 
interference in ecclesiastical matters, readily supplies to people 
of all denominations the material means to exercise their 
religious rights. 

Everybody in the Soviet Union is as keen on raising his cul¬ 
tural level as he is keen on building a better life for his people. 
71iis is made possible by a liberal supply of Pioneer and cultural 
palaces. Illiteracy has been completely wiped out. Education 
is available for all. Idic libraries and bookshops are crowded. 

'Fhe Soviet people have a feeling of great respect for their 
own cultural heritage and seek to carry it forward faithfully. 
They honour the culture of all other peoples, and we were 
happy to note the affection wdiich exists in the Sovdet Union for 
the works of famous writers of all countries including our own. 

Soviet culture has a thro))bing vitality and is made available 
to all the people in a purposeful way. Without any lowering of 
the standards of art it is becoming a part of the life of the people 
and the systematic and unstinted support to every item of cul¬ 
ture and art by the Government is a remarkable feature worth 
noting, and it ensures close contact between the artist and the 
people as a whole. 

We hav^c also been glad to note through our conversations and 
observations, that the family tie, far from being loosened, as 
some people believe, has actually been strengthened in the Soviet 
Union during the years since the revolution. 

Another important aspect of Soviet life is the complete ab¬ 
sence of racial prejudice in any form—no colour bar exists. 

One overall impression left on all of us is that the Soviet 
people ardently desire peace. The construction work being 
carried out on all sides—material and moral—directed at the 
advancement of the people as a whole, can have nothing but 
peaceful intentions as its basis. 

The Soviet people, wherever we have gone, have shown us 
the very deep affection in which they hold India and the Indian 
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people. On the streets, in the shops, at parties and receptions, 
in our talks—in all we have done, we have been delighted at 
the warmth of this great love for us. 

The Soviet people ardently desire to develop the closest, most 
friendly relations with us. They seek the development of trade 
and cultural exchanges. They would like more of our people 
to visit the Soviet Union, and more of their citizens to visit India. 

We leave the Soviet Union with a wealth of impressions which 
we have sought to outline briefly in the following pages. When 
we return to our country we shall do all that we can to see that 
the truth about the Soviet Union is made known as widely as 
possible. It is this truth which will help to bring our two peoples 
closer and clo’^er together, so that together we mav' strive all the 
more for the noble cause of world peace. 

The delegation fully supports the decisions taken at the 
Congress of the Peoples for Peace at Vienna and will do all it can 
to popularise these decisions. The Indian delegation believes 
that only when the production and use of all weapons of mass 
destruction are banned and mutual love among nations and 
selfless regard for each other’s welfare prevails, can permanent 
world peace be ensured. 


Signed by : 

S. D. Kitchlew 
J. C. Kumarappa 
Gur Baksh Singh 
Maltibai Bedckar 
Yashpal 

Ramanlal V. Desai 
Ravishankar Raval 
Daljit Pritam Singh 
S. B. Adityan 
Tulsidas Jadhav 
Satyapriya Banerji 
Hajrah Begum 
Mahesh Dutta Misra 


January 20, 19IS. 


P. C.joshi 
Gita Mallik 

S. K. Acharya 
Mansur Gilani 
Vinubhai G. Shall 
Ishwarbhai Patel 
P. N. Chatterji 

T. C. Gupta 
Shraddha Mata 
T. K. Chaturvedi 
Romesh Chandra 
Nandlal Dhar 

Perin Romesh Chandra 




.it the Occasion of the Pxsentalion of Ihe Stalin Peace Pi 'r.c In Dr. S. D. Kitchka 

in the Kremlin 



Press Conference given by the Indian Peace Delegation in Moscow on January 20 . 1953 




Who Was Who In The Delegation 


1. S. K. ACHARYA 

2. S. B. ADITYAN 


3. SATYAPRIYA 
BANERJI 


4. MALTIBAI 
BEDEKAR 


5. PASHUPATI 
CHATTERJI 


Leading lawyer of the Calcutta 
High Court. 

Member, Legislative Council, 
Madras State. General Sec¬ 
retary of the LTnited Democra¬ 
tic Front, and Editor DAILY 
THANTL 

Member of Parliament. Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, All India Trade Union 
Congress and President, Bengal 
Provincial Trade Union Cc:)ng- 
ress. Secretary, All India For¬ 
ward Bloc (Marxist) Party. 

Well-known Marathi waiter of 
novels, plays, stories and articles. 
Has been Lady Superintendent 
of High Schools and criminal 
tribe settlements for 17 years. 
Member of the All India 
Women’s Conference for several 
years, as also of the Maharash¬ 
tra Sahitya Parishad. 

Businessman and industrialist of 
Bengal. Director of the East 
India Co, Ltd., Victoria Cotton 
Mills Ltd., etc. Member of the 
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6. T. K. CHATURVEDI 

7. NANDLAL DHAR 

8. RAMANLAL V. 
DESAI 

9. MANSUR GILANI 

10. TARA CHAND 
GUPTA 

11. SARDAR GUR BAKSH 
SINGH 


Executive of the Bengal Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

Lawyer. Joint Secretary, Indian 
Council of World Affairs, 
Kanpur. 

Member of the Secretariat, 
Bombay Peace Committee. 

Famous Gujarati writer, has pub¬ 
lished 30 novels, 6 collections 
of short stories, 6 plays and a 
collection of poems. Was for¬ 
merly in the Baroda State ser¬ 
vice and started writing in 1929. 
Member of the Baroda Uni¬ 
versity Senate and Syndicate. 
President of the Baroda Sahitya 
vSabhaand Kala Kendra. 

Well-known trade unionist. Gen¬ 
eral Secretary of the Bengal 
Mariners’ Union. 

Journalist, President of the 
PEPSU State Press Liaison 
Committee. Member of the 
National Executive of the 
Indian Federation of Working 
Journalists. 

Vice-President of the All India 
Peace Council. Writer in the 
Punjabi language. Editor of 
PREETLARI. Founder of the 
famous model village colony 
named Preetnagar. 


12. HAJRAH BEGUM 


Leader of the women’s movement 
in Uttar Pradesh. Teacher. 
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13. TULSIDAS JADHAV 


14. P. C. JOSHl 


15. DR. SAIFUDDIN 

KITCHLEW 


16. DR. JOSEPH 
CORNELIUS 
KUMARAPPA 


Member of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Assembly since 1937. 
Leader of the Peasants* and 
Workers’ Party in the Legis¬ 
lature and also Secretary of its 
Maharashtra Committee and 
meml:)cr of its national Political 
Bureau. Imprisoned four times 
in tlie national struggle. 

Member of the Uttar Pradesh 
Provincial Committee of the 
Communist Party of India. 
Journalist. Was an accused in 
the famous Meerut Conspi¬ 
racy Case. 

President of tlie All India Peace 
Council. Has been since many 
years a leading figure in tlie 
Indian National Congress 
Parly. Was its General Sec¬ 
retary and also for a long period 
a member of the All India 
Congress Committee. I^eaderof 
the delegation. 

Vice-President of the All India 
Peace Council. Has been a 
close associate and follower of 
Mahatma Gandhi for the last 
25 years. President of the All 
India Village Industries Asso¬ 
ciation. Chairman of the All 
India Congress Agrarian Com¬ 
mittee. Member^ Ad\risory 
Board of the National Planning 
Commission. 


17. GITA MALLIK 


Leading member of the women’s 
movement in Bengal. 
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18. MAHESH DUTTA University lecturer in Political 
MISRA Science. Member of the Legis¬ 

lative Assembly, belonging to 
the Praja-Socialist Party in 
Madhya Pradesh. Was in the 
Congress movement since child¬ 
hood. Was closely associated 
with Mahatma Gandhi since 
1941 and was on his personal 
staff* before his death in 1948. 


19. ISHWARBHAI M. Businessman of Bombay State 

PATEL dealing in agricultural ma¬ 

chinery. 

20. DAL] 11’ Housewife. Collector of over 

PRIl'AM SINGH 60,000 signatures to the Pact 

of Peace Appeal. 

2L ROMESH CHANDRA Journalist, General Secretary, 

All India Peace Council. 

Outstanding artist. Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of tlic All India Arts and 
Crafts Society. Member of 
the Art Advisory Board of the 
Government of India and the 
Bombay Government. Former 
President of the Bombay Art 
Society and Chairman of 
several art societies. Founder 
of the New Gujarat School and 
of the KUNWAR magazine. 
Author of several books and 
essays on art. 

23. PERIN Member, Secretariat, All India 

ROMESH CHANDRA Peace Council. 

24. VINUBHAI G. SHAH Rural constructive worker of 

Gujarat. One of the 80 asso- 


22. RAVISHANKAR 
RAVAL 
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( iales of Mahatma Gandhi in 
the famous Dancli Salt March 
which launched the national 
struggle of 1930. 

23. SHRADDHA MATA Religious leader. Patron and ex- 

President oi‘ the All India 
Sanatan Dharma Sabha. Pre¬ 
sident of the Lok Atma Sangh. 

26. Y ASH PAL Renowned Hindi writer and 

Editor. Leading figure in the 
Indian Progressive Writers’ 
Movement. Long record of 
service in the national move¬ 
ment. 



How We Planned Our Tour 


At the Headquarters of the Soviet Peace Committee 


The delegation was received by some members of the Soviet 
Peace Committee at Moscow on December 27, 1952. 

“ I greet you, on belialf of the Soviet Peace Committee. 
Moscow is now in the grip of winter. Snow keeps on falling, 
it is cold. But we need not fear this cold because 
our hearts are filled with the warmth of friendship.” 

These were the words of greetings with which Poet Tikhonov 
welcomed us to the Headquarters of the Soviet Peace Commit¬ 
tee, Moscow. He praised the part played by our delegation in 
the deliberations of the Congress of the Peoples for Peace, held 
at Vienna from December 12 to 19, 1952. 

“Throughout history,” he said, “Our peoples have cherished 
sincere .sympathies for each other and, therefore, India and 
Russia have never Ireen at war. There is nothing to stand 
in the way of our friendship. 

“The Soviet Union desires peace, she works for it, she fights 
for its preservation and struggles to stabilise world peace”, he 
added amidst cheers. He expressed the hope that our visit to 
the U.S.S.R. would serve to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
between the peoples of India and the Soviet Union. 

“ Our house is open to you. Please make yourselves comfort¬ 
able. You have to draw up your own programme and we will 
try to fulfill it to the best of our ability”, said Mr. Tikhonov con- 
, eluding his speech of welcome. 
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Dr. Kitchlew, the leader of our delegation, thanked our 
Soviet hosts for their kind invitation to us to visit their beloved 
country. 

“Our people arc peaceful by nature, culture and tradition’’, 
he said, and added,“ After the achievement of independence, 
India, too, is engaged in national reconstruction and the 
accomplishment of this task, has made imperative for us to work 
for the preservation of world peace. We have struggled for 
decades against imperialism. We detest colonialism. And above 
all, we Indians hate war. Therefore in warding off the danger 
of another world war, India and the Soviet Union and the 
peoples of goodwill of all other countries can work unitedly.” 

On being asked to specify the requirements of the Indian 
delegation Mr, R. V. Desai explained that the maximum period 
of our stay in U.S.S.R. could be three weeks. During these three 
weeks, he went on to say, the members of the delegation would 
like to see as much of Soviet life as they possibly could. He was 
interested in things of culture. He pointed out his preference 
for Ballet, Opera, Theatre and a meeting with prominent 
writers. Mr. Raval, the distinguished painter, added Art 
Galleries, Museums and meetings with painters to the list 
drawn up by Mr. Desai. 

Mr. Misra, the professor from Allahabad and member of 
the Legislative Assembly, wanted to study the educational 
system, pay a visit to the Moscow University and meet pro¬ 
minent educationists. Mr. Gupta, the journalist from PEPSU, 
wanted to have a first-hand idea of how a daily newspaper was 
produced and distributed in the U.S.S.R., as also the financial 
structure of the undertaking. 

Mr. Jadhav of the Bombay Legislature expressed a desire 
to pay a visit to an industrial plant, a workers’ club and the 
residential apartments of workers. Mr. Shah, himself a 
social worker, wanted to see a typical Soviet village, study 
the working of a collective farm and if possible, to pay a 
visit to the Tolstoy Memorial. Many members proposed a 
visit to one of the Soviet Republics'preferably in Central Asia, 
as also to Leningrad. 
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Dr. Kumarappa .sought to have a glimpse into what he 
termed as the sorial-reconslruetion side of Soviet life, Plow 
they brouglit up their children, how they regulated wages 
of different categories of workers, how they combated disease 
and what the Soviet society did with its old people, were the 
points on which he thought the delegation was interested. 

Someone else suggested a visit to the Volga-Don Canal. 
Mrs. Maltibai Bedekar desired to visit kindergartens and 
Hajrah Begum said slic would like to meet prominent women 
workers. 

This catalogue of the places they would like to visit, the persons 
they would like to meet and the problems they w'oiild like to 
study—all this in the brief space of three weeks’ time—was in¬ 
deed a tall order. But nothing seemed impossible to our hosts. 

We will try to meet every requirement mentioned by you. 
If later on you feel like adding something more to the list enu¬ 
merated here, please don’t hesitate. We shall do the maximum 
that is possible to satisfy your wishes and needs”, said the silver- 
hairded poet Tikhonov. And he w^as as good as his word. 

Dr. Butrov, a leading doctor and scientist attached to the 
Ministry of Health, and an active supporter of Peace, with a 
number of interpreters, were to be our guides during the tour. 

We drew up our own programme. We amended and al¬ 
tered it as suited our convenience. Our Soviet friends were 
always ready to help, guide and assist us. 
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Face To Face With Lenin 

by 

S,B. Adityan 


I regard my visit to the Lenin Mausoleum at Moscow as one 
of the outstanding incidents in my life. I went there on 
Sunday, and found a mile-long queue of people of all 
walks of life, waiting outside. GiCat as the multitude was, it 
was by no means extraordinary. Big crowds, several tens of 
thousands, patiently stand for hours together, and wait, for 
the chance of going in, and catching a glimpse of Lenin — in 
his real body. 1 would have had to wait tlie whole morning; but 
the people of the Soviet LInion are extrv.mely kind and courteous, 
and would not let me and other members of the Indian Peace 
delegation wait in the cold, outside. So, we went in without 
loss of time with a feeling ol'suspense and expectation; with the 
feeling that we were about to see the body of the man who wrote 
a new and glorious chapter in human history. 

As T silently crossed the door, I found a simple and 
square-shaped room of about 80 L,et by 80 feet, with 
lure on the black marble floor. Soldiers with fixed bayqi^ts 
stood motionless, like statues, near the glass coffin which was 
placed on a raised platform. The platform was broad enough 
to allow peop e to go round the coffin and pay homage to & 
departed sage. 
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As I climbed the steps leading to the platform, I was over¬ 
taken by a feeling of reverence. Inside the glass case there was 
the figure of Lenin, the body in which he lived and toiled, dressed 
up in brownish khaki uniform,' looking as though he had gone 
to bed after a hard day’s work. It was the same figure which 
eveiybody has seen in photos and pictures, except that the 
figure was real, the body was real, the broad and wise forehead 
was real, the beard was real, and the grim determination on 
his lips and face was real. Here sleeps the man who gave 
Leninism to the world, the man whom Comrade Stalin and 
millions of others all over the world regarded as teacher and 
‘‘ guru ”, who released the .great force inherent in the common 
people and harnessed it to the task of construction of a happier 
world. 

I entered the platform near the head of Lenin’s body, and 
slowly moved alongside the coffin on his right-hand side. The 
body was lighted from inside the transparent case ; there was 
no liquid or other substance inside the case to preserve the body 
aS most people in India imagined. There was only the sleep¬ 
ing body, in uniform, in the vacuum container. I moved 
towards the feet, and from there to the left-hand side of the 
body and came to the end of the platform ; and then I turned 
to have a last look at the peaceful face again. I realised that 
the Indian friend by my side was standing with folded hands, 
praying. I also folded my hands, and bowed, and closed my 
eyes, and could not suppress my emotions. 

My thoughts went to the people of my country. In my 
niind’s eye, I saw the misery, the poverty, the distress 
and the sufferings of my people. Did not Lenin find his 
country in the same condition ? Did he not set in motion the 
forces which hav6 reconstructed his country into a peoples’ 
paradise ? Has he not lighted a torch and shown the path to 
his country and to all mankind ? As I thought of these, I saw 
t(ie yi^iort of a new India, a happy India, a reconstructed India, 
>yith no poverty, with no unemployment, with no starvation or 
^unger, with healthy and happy people and a country with 
riotlung wanting’ except want. I was Iqst in the brightness 
of tilt vision, until it was time to leave and make way for the 
thousands who were waiting behind me, to look at Lenin. 
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The Birth-Place Of Stalin—A Visit To Gori 


We were all anxious to see Gori, the birth-place of Stalin. 
This little town, a few miles from Tbilisi, has become the centre 
of attraction for visitors from all parts of the world. Soviet 
citizens from every nook and corner of this vast land, Europeans 
and Americans, Australians and Africans, Chinese, Mongolian 
and Indian visitors, delegations from the East and the West, all 
come to see the little house where Stalin was born. 

In spite of having heard of the little house, each one of 
us was surprised to see the tiny room, less than half of the simple 
cottage in which the Jugashvili family lived and where Stalin 
was born on Liecember 21, 1879, and spent che first four years 
of his life. 

Even this humble dwelling was not owned by the Jugashvili 
family. The house was taken over by the State and restored 
under the supervision of Stalin’s mother. Now it has a 
beautiful pavilion built round it to protect it from the snow and 
i^ain. 

In the room there is a small bed, a couch, a few other articles 
of furniture, a samovar and a book or two. A lamp served to 
light the place and a stove in one of the rooms kept the house 
warm. 

Attached to the house is a small museum dealing with the 
revolutionary activities of Joseph Stalin till 1910, but we were 
shown a vast construction in which it is planned to have a fuller 
and more complete museum about the political life of this 
great mail. 

Besides photographs of the Jugashvili family, the museum 
has interesting articles as well as the poems written by Stalin and 
published in the school magazine, excellent certificates of gra¬ 
duation from the school and even an inspector’s report mention¬ 
ing the fact that Stalin missed attendance at some of the religi¬ 
ous lectures ! Stalin seems to have been fond not only of poetry, 
but literature as a whole and was deeply interested in music. 
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At the early age oi* 15, Stalin joined the revolutionary move¬ 
ment of Georgia and in 1896 became an organiser of a revolu¬ 
tionary circle. From 1899 when Stalin was expelled from the 
seminary which he had joined after graduation from the school» 
until 1910, the museum depicts the struggle of the Georgian 
people for freedom under the leadership of Stalin. Here arr 
pictures of the comrades who formed the first Bolshevik Party 
Committee of Transcaucasia. There is a painting showing 
Stalin leading the oil workers of Baku in a demonstration. In 
another picture lie is shown addressing the political prisoneri; 
from a cell on the first floor of a prison house and still anothei 
picture shows Stalin addressing a condolence meeting organised 
on the death of a revolutionary. 

Interesting documents exhibited in the museum are photo¬ 
stat copies of various leaflets, magazines and pamphlets broughi 
out by the illegal revolutionary press in the Georgian, Armenian 
and Russian languages and copies of Bradzola or Workers" 
Struggle and also copies of the ISKRA. Lenin had referred 
to the Tiflis demonstration of 2,000 workers organised by Stalin 
in 1901 in the ISKRA as an outstanding development, and the 
demonstration of Batum workers in 1902 as the first combination 
of a strike with the political struggle of the people. 

The historic meeting of Lenin and Stalin in Finland in 1905 
is also depicted in a painting, now familiar to many political 
workers and together with it are photographs of Stalin and 
other leading Bolsheviks who attended as delegates the 1906 
Conference of the Social Democratic Party and the 1907 
Congress in London, 

The museum is a graphic illustration of the fight waged by 
Stalin for the freedom of his people and for socialism. A map 
illustrates the epic story of Stalin’s many imprisonments, exiles 
and escapes. Five times he was arrested, imprisoned or exiled 
and escaped from the tsarist clutches, and the sixth time 
he was given his freedom by the success of the revolutionary 
struggle. 

The Indian delegation was much impressed by the resolute 
struggle of this dauntless fighter for freedom and with a feeling 
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.>f homage, each of us sigued the following statement written 
by Dr. Kumarappa in the visitor’s book. 

‘‘ We, the Indian delegates to the Congress of the Peoples 
(or Peace at Vienna, are deeply moved to see the footprints on 
lime left by Comrade Stalin. 11 is an inspiration to future 
generations to know what real lighters for the lil)erty ol a nation 
have tf) do. It is the path strewn with thorns. Sacrifice spells 
hlierty. May wc tlie youngm'emes in tlie held follow this noble 
rxample. Lives of great men all remind us we can make our 
’lives sublime.” 


The Old Underground Printing Press—Tbilisi 

One of the first places wc visited in Tbilisi, was the old 
underground press used by the Caucasian Union Committee of 
the Russian Social Dcmiocratic Party, 

The press was built in an underground room of a railway- 
worker’s home. The entrance to the press was through an 
adjoining well whieh was covered by a barn, an underground 
passage, then a ladder up another well whicii was never com¬ 
pleted, then another underground passage till the press was 
reached. The two-roomed house with a iKisernent was built by 
one set of workers, each well by another two sets of workers who 
knew nothing of the earlier constructions, and the press room it¬ 
self and the fast connecting pa.ssage by another group of revolu¬ 
tionary workers. The whole plan was worked out and sent to 
the Party by Stalin himself from jail. 

This press was also connected to the basement of the house 
by a direct passage through the floor of the basement, but this 
was used only for carrying in heavy materials, etc. * 

The press was established, at the end of 1903 and worked till 
April 1906. The press printejd three dailies in Russian, Georgian 
and Armenian languages, the average production being from 5 
to 6 thousand copies a day. Besides the papers, it printed leaflets 
and books,and thus played a big role in the building of the 
revolutionary movement during this period. 
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Police raided the house several times, but failed to get any 
trace of the press. During the seventh raid, the lady who occu¬ 
pied the house, feasted the police on chicken soup and wine. 
As a result, the police wrote a report about her, testifying to her 
reliability ! It was only in April 1906 that the police surrounded 
the house. The revolutionaries got away safely. After the 
search the police were about to leave the house without 
having found the press, when accidently one of them discovered 
the well. Even then they were too afraid to go through it to the 
underground press. So they reached it from the top, removed 
the press and papers, and set fire to the house. 

In 1935, the Soviet Government took a decision to restore 
this historical place, and in 1937 the place was completely res¬ 
tored. Today thousands of pecmle visit this place. Here we saw 
copies of the ‘ Struggle of the Piolelariat ’ and documents and 
pictures of the workers of the press, the underground room with 
the printing machine, the tables of the type-setters and the 
types. Everything is being preserved and kept as it was—even 
the room which was used for cooking and the cooking utensils 
themselves ! 

Dr. J. CJ. Kumarappa wrote the following in the visitor’s 
book, on behalf of us all: 

*‘We, the Indian delegates to the World Congress for Peace 
at Vienna, are inspired and happy to see the beginnings of re¬ 
volution represented by this Press. The courage and ingenuity 
displayed by the early workers, including Comrade Stalin, will 
remain a live spring of national spirit, not only for this nation 
but for others who are similarly struggling for their own inde¬ 
pendence—political and economic. We are grateful for this 
portunity.” 


Museum Of Gifts To Stalin 


We, the Indian delegates to the World Congress of the 
Peoples for Peace, have been greatly enthused and inspired by 
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visiting this Museum. This Museum is a symbol of the great 
faith and devotion for Comrade Stalin of people in the U.S.S,R. 
and in all other countries of the world. 

“We also offer our respects and our love lo the great person¬ 
ality of Comrade Stalin and the great cause for which he stands, 
on behalf of the people of our country. 

“ The few hours spent in this Museum will remain forever 
a sweet and inspiring memory. We offer our cordial thanks to 
the management of this institution, our admiration and respects 
to the great Stalin and our fraternal greetings to the Soviet 
people.” 

You will find this entry, dated December 2B, 1952, in the 
Visitor’s Book of the Museum of Gifts presented to Stalin on his 
70th birthday. The words are signed by each of the members 
of the Indian delegation. 

One has to see this Museum to believe it. Gifts from over 40 
countries—the most beautiful pieces imaginable—together with 
a selection of over one million letters of greetings have been 
gathered together. The gifts are exhibited in 17 halls in this 
Museum and in 10 halls in the Museum of the Revolution. 
Gifts consisting of working models and different machinery 
arc housed in the Polytcchnical Museum. 

Over four million individuals have visited the Museum in¬ 
cluding guests from other lands who have come to see the gifts, 
and in them, the affection there exists for Stalin. 

It is impossible to describe the Museum. There are por¬ 
traits of Stalin in scores of different mediums, a portrait made 
out of different grains from Ukraine, another made out of cotton, 
another out of 2617 pieces of dry leaves, a fourth out of 
bird’s feathers. 

There is a portrait in leather, a copper bust in one piece, a 
portrait made out of the letters in the Soviet Constitution, 
another out of postage stamps. From China came portraits 
woven in silk and wool. 
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Some of the most beautiful paintings, pieces of sculptures, 
wood carvings, embroideries, all types of handiwork, mechanical 
instruments, are here with messages of birthd^iy greetings. 

The finest arts and crafts of th ' world seemed to have been 
collected here. Carpets and glassware, furniture and clothes, 
the finest musical instruments and along with these, tire most 
precious possessions of people from all over the world. 

Among the letters are many touching ones. A boy from the 
Ukraine sends his father’s last letter to him written [)efbre he 
was killed in the \var. 'I’he father had written telling his son that 
if he w'as killed Comrade Stalin would look after the boy. And 
now the son widtes to Stalin, telling him he knows he is father 
to all the bovs who lost their patents in the war. 

A Paper Heart goes wdth a letter from a little girl iVom 
Czechoslovakia, saving : "‘Dear (kaniade Stalin, I send you two 
hearts, one made of paper, the other my own.” 

Another schoolgirl sends her s( hool repoi^t, showing excellent 
marks. She wants Comrade Stalin to know she is working hard 
and will keep the same le.ord in lire weeks to come. 

There arc gifts from practically every country in the 
world—gifts typical of each country’s crafts, gifts made by 
loving hands. 

Our guide told us : “ There is no other Museum like this in 
the world. The reason for this is clear enough—^no other man 
has received such gifts and such affection.” 
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A Hero City : Stalingrad’s Defence Museum 


Iq the evening on January 13, 1953, vve were taken to see the 
Museum in which we heard of the defence of 'i’saritsyn and 
the Battle of Stalingrad. 

The museum itself is housed in the Headquarters of Comrade 
Stalin in 1918 during the d(‘fence of Tsaritsyn. The museum was 
established in 1937. Comrade Stalin himself participated and 
led the battle against tlc' White Guards. The enemy attacked 
several times but each time they were repelled. Here we saw 
interesting pictures, photographs and documents bearing the 
signatures of Lenin, Stalin, Voroshilov and others. There were 
sabres and other armoury used in the battle. 

In 1919 the city was given the Red Banner for its heroic 
defence against the enemy. We saw the banner and were told 
that it was under this banner that one of the detachments 
fought in 1943. 

In 1925, on the request of the people of Tsaritsyn, the city 
was named Stalingrad. 

We passed on to other rooms where we were shown pictures 
and models depicting the epic battle of 1942. There were severiil 
pictures which showed the prosperous and industrial city of 
Stalingrad in 1940. Then the attack on 23rd August 1942, 
when 1000 planes attacked the city setting it on fire. 
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Simultaneously German tanks began to roll in. The centre was 
entirely destroyed. We saw the centre district of the city in a 
model with only the German headquarters and the famous 
House of Pavlov opposite. This house was recaptured from the 
Germans by Sergeant Pavlov and was an isolated house in an 
occupied area held by him and a small group of Red Armymen 
for 58 days. 

We heard stories of great heroism and saw the pictures of 
heroes. There was one of 4 soldiers who were attacked by 30 
tanks. They had with them only grenades. They stuck to 
their post, destroyed 15 tanks by the end of the day, and made 
the remaining tanks retreat. There was the picture of 33 soldiers 
who faced 70 tanks. They destroyed 27 while the remaining 
were made to withdraw. 

And then, was preserved in this Museum, the revolver of one 
of the Red Armymen who had killed 300 fascists. 

On January 31, the centre of the city was re-captured, and 
we saw the picture of the victory meeting held on February 4 
in the central square. 

We saw in one of the rooms beautiful presents sent from all 
corners of the world, to the brave people of Stalingrad. In one 
case was a jari sari and banner from India. 

The Indian delegation wrote in the visitors’ book of the 
Museum: 

“ The members of the Indian Peace delegation were deeply 
impressed by the exhibits in the Museum, which depict the heroic 
struggle of Stalingrad during the Great Patriotic War. In de¬ 
fending Stalingrad, the heroes of the Red Army saved not only 
the Soviet Union, but the world from Fascist enslavement. It, 
therefore, is not merely the deathbed of Fascism but is the 
flower-bed of new hopes for all mankind,” 

At night we saw a drama: the famous “ Hunchback of 
Notre Dame ” in the Gorky Theatre. 
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The theatre is beautifully decorated. It has a group of 26Q 
artists attached to it which constantly hold performances. Apart 
from thiSj the theatre is visited by troupes from Moscow and othei: 
cities. 


Homage to Heroes of Stalingrad 


On the evening of January 13, the entire delegation, led by 
Dr, Kumarappa, walked in solemn procession to the memorial 
to the heroes of Stalingrad, who fell during the epic defence of 
the city. 

We placed on the memorial a wreath of flowers, with ribbons, 
on which the following words were written : 

“ To the memory of the Heroes of Stalingrad who, by their 
dauntless courage and sacrifice, saved the world from 
Fascism.” 

We stood for a minute in silent tribute with bare heads and 
then walked on. 


In Leningrad—Where History Walks Down 
Every Street 

After lunch on January 16, our entire delegation went on a 
sight-seeing tour of the city in a bus with an extremely com^ 
petent Soviet guide, who spoke excellent English. 

The old city of Petrograd was renamed Leningrad on Janu¬ 
ary 26, 1924 at the request of the people of the city. It is now on^ 
of the biggest centres of cultural and technical progress in the 
U.S.S.R. During the more than 900 days during which Lenin* 
grad was blockaded in the course of the Second World War, a 
great deal of the city was damaged. But it has all been rebuilt 
now. . ' ^ 
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The city was founded by Peter I in 1708^—it is just about to 
celebrate its 250111 birthday. In the heginnint^ of the second half 
of the 17lh century, the shores on which Leningrad stands today 
were taken over by Sweden and remained in iier possession for 85 
years. Peter 1 won this area back and built Pt'trograd. 

As we saw the various buildings one by one from our bus or 
by getting oil into the streets, our guide told us chapter after 
chapter of Russian history. 

We saw across the River Neva, the Peter and Paul Fortress, 
which served as a prison for some of Russia's best patriots, in¬ 
cluding Gorky, Chernyslievsky and Lenin’s bi'other. Tliis is 
now a Museum. 

We stopped our bus near the old Winter Palace, scene of 
many epic incidents of the Russian Revolution. The old beauti¬ 
ful green colour of'the Palac e has been carefully preserved, and it 
presents a gorgeous spectacle on the banks of the River Neva. 

Next we saw the yellow building of the former Tsarist 
Admiralty, now a naval school. 

Across the river, on Vassilivsky Island, we saw the magni¬ 
ficent building of the first Academy of Sciences ; the Zhdanov 
University (which has 12 faculties and 12,500 students of 50 
nationalities, and through which Lenin graduated); the buildings 
where the first Congress of Soviets was held in 1917; the Insti¬ 
tute of Art named aftrr Repin. 

We saw the spot from which the famous Cruiser Aurora 
gave its call for an upr sing and fired on the Winter Palace. 
The Aurora stands in the river, and is now a Museum. 

Our bus came to a square known as the Decemberist Square 
named after those who participated in the first military uprising 
against the Tsars in 1825, The uprising was ruthlessly suppressed 
and five of the leaders were hanged, 

Wc were all photographed standing by the famous statue 
of Peter I, known as the Bronze Horseman* During the War, 
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all monuments were covered with sandbags and protected with 
wooden structures. 

The Bronze Horseman shows Peter I on horseback. He is 
simply dressed, with only a thin crown on his head to distinguish 
him. The statue, erected in 1782, rests on a giant rock, whicii it 
took two years to bring to the site. 

We saw St. Isaac’s Cathedral, a beautiful piece of architec¬ 
ture which took 40 years (1817—1857) to build. It has 112 
monolithic stone columns, 101 metres high. Three hundred 
kilograms of pure gold have been used on the Cathedral. The 
best architects ancl painters combined to build it. Now the 
Cathedral is a Museum. 

In front of the Cathedral is a square, known as Issakiyevskaya 
Square, in the centre of which is a monument to Tsar Nicholas 
I. Our guide explained that the Soviet people have pr served 
this monument carefully, not as a tribute to Nicholas, who wa« 
a most reactionary Tsar, but as a tribute to the sculptor. The 
whole figure of Nicholas on a horse rests only on the hind legs 
of the horse, thus making contact with the platform only at two 
points. The delicate balance of the figure is a masterpiece in 
sculpture. 

The offices of the Executive Committee of the Leningrad City 
Soviet are an imposing building bearing two Orders—the Order 
of the Red Banner, won by Leningrad in 1919 for its heroism 
during the wars of intervention; and the Order of Lenin won im 
1945 for the heroic defence of the city during the Patriotic War. 

Next came the memorable Palace Square, in front of the 
Winter Palace. Here it was that in 1905 on Bloody Sunday, one 
thousand men, women and children were killed and 2 000 
wounded, when the Tsaris troops opened fire on a peaceful 
procession which came to petition the Tsar. 

Here we saw the house from which Len’n and Stalin directed 
the defeat of the White guards and also the windows of the room 
in the Winter Palace, in which the Provisional Government was 
arrested in 1917. 
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' At the centre of the Square is a giant column erected in 
1833 in honour of the victory over Napoleon. One piece of 
granite, 60 metres high, weighing 600 tons, with no support 
except its own weight. 

'll' ■ 

' A thrilling moment came when we went to the Lenin Museunl 
and had ourselves photographed under the shadow of the famous 
Armoured Car from which Lenin addressed the people on his 
return to Russia at the time of the Revolution. On the car we 
saw the words written : ‘‘ Long Live the Socialist Revolution 
—Enemy of Capitalism !’* 

• Down Tchaikovsky Street, past the building of the old State 
Duma, we saw the building where the first Soviet sat and next 
to it the building where the Provisional Government functioned 
during the period of Duel Power. 

* We saw the historic Smolny, headquarters of the Socialist 
Revolution. Lenin and Stalin came there to direct operations on 
October 24, 1917. Here also the Second Congress of Soviets 
fiiet in 1917 which proclaimed the passing of State Power into 
the hands of the Soviets and adopted several other important 
decrees. A new entrance has now been built by Soviet architects. 

We saw the famous Palace of Pioneers, built in 1936. Un¬ 
fortunately it was closed for four days following the New Year 
celebrations. 

^ Through the Square of Arts—where we saw the Musical 
Academy, Institute of Theatres, Musical Comedy Theatre, 
Opera Theatre and Museum—on to the Pushkin Theatre and 
the State Library, one of the largest in the Soviet Union. 

It was getting dark and we could not see very clearly, but 
we motored along to see the great new apartment houses, whole 
newly built districts. We saw the Park of Victory, a huge affair, 
now 24 hectares in size, but soon to be increased severalfoid. 
The trees in this park have been specially planted by various 
groups of citfeens. 

Leningrad is indeed a beautiful city. History walks down 
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every street. We wished we had more time to spend here, 
but we had already spent over our scheduled three weeks* 
in the U.S.S.R. and several of us had to be back in India 
immediately. 


Leningrad Hermitage—One Of World’s Largest 

Museums ' 

On the morning of January 17, the Indian delegation 
spent several hours in the Hermitage^ Leningrad’s world-famous 
museum. With more than two million exhibits, the Museum is 
one of the world’s largest and deals with the development and 
rise of culture and civilization from ancient to modern times. 

The Museum is housed in four buildings, the largest of these 
being the former Winter Palace, where the Tsar lived. A gor¬ 
geous marble staircase, which was the main entrance of the 
Palace, is now the main entrance to the Museum. 

As we walked up these stairs, we thought of the days before 
1917 when only the Tsar’s nobles and courtiers and their ladies 
could have enjoyed the thrill of walking up this palatial stairway. 
Now, every single day, 4,000 ordinary people—workers and 
peasants—of the Soviet Union walk up these stairs to see the 
Museum and the grandeur and luxury which was once the ex¬ 
clusive pleasure of the privileged handful. On Sundays and 
holidays, the number of visitors soars to 9,000 or 10,000. 

The Winter Palace was built in the 18th Century. The 
building is extremely well preserved. 

Two hundred and sixty halls are used for the exhibits of the 
Museum. Very soon another 115 halls will be added. The 
Museum will then have 375 halls. During the War, all the 
exhibits were evacuated. The Museum itself received two 
direct hits and 30 shells damaged it in various places. 

Repairs to the Museum were undertaken immediately after 
the end of the war and were completed by 1946. 
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To see the whole Museum, one would have to walk a total 
of 22 kilometres ! 

New sections are always being added to the Museum. One 
recently opened is a Museum of Russian culture. Exhibits 
are being collected no\v. 

The news that filled us with special delight was that an 
Exhibition of Indian Handicrafts would open in two or three 
days. The Museum authorities were deeply disappointed 
at not being able to have the Exhibition ready for the Indian 
Peace delegation’s visit. 

Here was one more instance of the very special interest in 
Indian culture taken by the Soviet Government and people. 

As we went through the Museum, we noticed the pains taken 
by the Soviet authorities to preserve the priceless treasures, 
paintings, sculptures and other things of beauty—collected 
by the Tsars and nobles of the old Russia, and to make them 
available to the Soviet people. 

There were halls which were devoted to the military history 
of the country, where ancient banners waved and old historic 
swords and war trophies, together wfith portraits and paintings 
told never-to-be-forgotten talcs of Russia. 

Marvellous chandeliers in bronze and glass, mosaic floors, 
a giant clock in the shape of a golden Peacock (a present to 
Catherine the Great from Britain) and scores of wonderful 
treasures spoke of the greatness of the Russian artists wlio had 
made them. 

The art treasures came from all over the world. Sculptures 
from ancient Greece and Rome. Paintings from all lands. We 
saw hall after liall filled with paintings by the great Italian 
masters. We stopped in the hall filled with the masterpieces of 
Leonardo da Vinci, Botticelli and others. The work of Michael 
Angelo was here to delight the thousands of Soviet people 
who came here daily to worship at the altar of art and learn to 
love the culture of all nations. The ceiling paintings of the 
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Hermitage represent the only replica of the Vatican gallery 
made and decorated under the direction of Raphael. Ther^ 
were tables and lamps in the rarest stones of ail colours. 

The Halls of Spanish paintings contained the works of 
Murelli, Velasquez, El Greco and others. In another hall 
were 5j000 sketches ajid several of the most famous paintings of 
Rembrandt. In still another hall, Paulus Potter, Hcda, Ru¬ 
bens. The Germans were there w'ith several works by Holbein, 
The French are represented by Claude Lorrain, Poussin, Mig- 
naid and others. 

A collection of French silver of the 18th Century, French 
tapestries made by hand (one metre took a year to make !) 
and beautiful wooden floors with the most intricate designs, and 
French furniture in all its exquisite gorgeousness. 

English art too is fairly well represented with several paint¬ 
ings by Gainsborough and others. 

An Exhibition of Chinese art was recently opened and it is 
attracting large numbers of visitors. 

We had ourselves photographed in the Malachite Hall, 
where the Provisional Government was arrested in October 
1917. This hall was built in the 19th Century by Russian masters 
and is full of the most lovely inlaid work and stone carving. 

We saw a long hall devoted to some of the personal belong¬ 
ings of Peter I. He was an artist himself and a beautiful 
chandelier carv^cd by him in ivory was present as a tribute to 
his skill, as well as boxes of precision instruments used by him. 

A room full of exhibits from Egypt including several 
mummies provided us with considerable interest. 

In the former Throne Hall of the Russian Tsars, we saw, in 
place of the throne, a huge map of the Soviet Union made out of 
precious stones and exhibited first in the Paris International 
Exhibition of 1937. 45,000 pieces of precious stones—rubicit 
and diamonds and several others—have made this map. 
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Our guide explained to us that the map was now out of date, 
because it did not show the great new cities and new construc¬ 
tion projects built in the recent years—such as the Volga-Don 
Canal, etc. 

“ We need new maps, and they will be made. But they 
will always lag behind our life, for it is always moving forward!’^ 
the guide said. 

Downstairs we saw rooms full of the jewels used by the 
Tsars and their relations and also old archaeological exhibits 
of golden ornaments used in the period from the 7th to the 
3rd Century B. C. 

We saw a set of one of the Empress’s toilet articles. They 
included several dishes, obviously meant for food. 

“ The Empress took long—six hours—to complete her toilet 
and so she had to eat in between ! ” was the explanation. 

Swords and watches and toilet articles—gold and jewels and 
gold and jewels and more gold and jewels—all the luxury in 
which the rulers of the old Russia wallowed. 

When we came back to the entrance to put on our coats. 
Artist Ravishankar Raval thanked our guide and congratulated 
the authorities on maintaining such a wonderful museum. 

“ I feel I am in the seventh heaven ” he said—and he was 
perhaps voicing the feelings of many of us. 


A Visit To The Kremlin 


On the morning of January 19, the delegation paidj^a’^visit 
to the Kremlin, a palace-castle, made slightly familiar to us 
alnady on the date of the award of the Stalin Peace Prize to 
President Kitchlew, and the day on which the delegation paid its 
homage at the tomb of Lenin. 
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The Kremlin is a complex of numerous old buildings and 
palaces in a vast area in the centre of Moscow City. The 
churches and the palaces therein were the reside..tial quarters 
of the Czars before the Revolution and the construction of some 
of these goes back to the Fifteenth Century and down to the 
Nineteenth Century. The huge churches, three of them, shown 
to us, with gold coloured domes, lased for the installations and 
burials of the Tzars, are preserved in entirety. Frescoes des¬ 
cribing Biblical incidents and parables cover the walls. The 
Palaces of the Tzars near at hand clearly indicate the archi¬ 
tectural development, as well as the development of the art of 
interior decoration century by century. 

Reception rooms, Coronation halls, living cli unbers and ante¬ 
chambers, dining rooms and rooms for rest, council halls, work¬ 
ing apartments, prayer halls with niches, crosses and icons, old 
chairs and tables and sitting accommodation as well as bed¬ 
rooms are all kept intact so as to give an idea of the times 
gone by. 

Equally well preserved in another museum are innumerable 
ornaments, jewelry, dresses, utensils of gold and silver, crowns, 
Church plates, decorations, coaches with dummy horses, and 
presents from foreign rulers, from China to England, are all 
arranged in a scientific and artistic way so as to bring forward 
the artistic value of the exhibits, and their historical sequence. 
Specimens arc all unique in their own way, and the lady guide 
of the museum never fiiled to emphasise her patriotism, by 
pointing out with satisfaction, whenever a specimen happened 
to have been the work of a Russian artist. 

The famous giant bell of Moscow, weighing 200 tons, and a 
gun weighing 20 tons, both of unique size put up in the Kremlin 
also deserve notice. 

The glitter of the unthinkable treasures of the feudal times is 
thus made an object for the peoples’ artistic and historical study, 
and the obliterated political past is converted into a panorama of 
history and sociology as well as a matter of general interest to 
all. It will be worth while for the museologists of India to 
study the growing number of museums in the USSR, where 
they form an essential part of public education. 
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Museum At Tbilisi 


For lack of time it was not possible for us to make a proper 
visit to this museum. However, some delegates managed to 
spend two hours in just one section of the archaeological 
department. 

The museum has very many exhibits, the greater number 
of which had been excavated from Mtsketa, the ancient capital 
of Georgia, At this place live layers of various periods have 
already been encavated. The exhibits go to prove that in the 
centuries before Christ, Georgia had a developed civilisation 
of its own. This seems to have been the result of the development 
of civilisation in the Caucasus and the impact of Greece and 
Egypt on Georgia. 

Amongst the exhibits we saw parts of a water mill of the era 
1,000 B, C., a pipe discovered in Triliati said to be of 3,000 
B. C and the oldest in the world. Some beautiful specimens of 
glass of the era 700 to 400 B. C. were also there. And in the 
safe room of the museum we saw exquisite ornaments of gold, 
Silver and precious stones which had been recovered from ancient 
graves. 

Mr. Yashpal asked questions about the comparative dates of 
Mohanjodaro and Georgian civilisations, and he also pointed 
but the casting of an elephant’s head in one of the silver pieces. 
This seemed to indicate some connection, however remote, 
between Georgia and India in ancient days. 

The most striking exhibit however was the excellent life size 
model of a family group in a cave of the palaeolithic period. We 
learned that such a cave had been discovered in the course of 
iijicavation. Human figures had been modelled on the study 
'of bones and fossils of that era. 



CHAPTER III 


Soviet Ecbnomic Achievements and Plans 


O N December 28, at our request, Dr. Gherkassov, Doctor of 
Technical Sciences and Stalin Prize Winner, gave our 
delegation a special talk on the Construction Projects of 
the Soviet Union. During our visit, we also had special talks 
on the development of Industry and Agriculture, as well as a 
long question and answer session with some of the Soviet 
Union’s leading economists. 


Here are some of the points they gave us : 


Industry 

After the war, it took some time to recover pre-war economic 
levels. But one by one these were attained and very soon, the 
pre-war levels were left far behind. Nevertheless it must be 
seen that the war held back the growth of industrial development 
in the U.S.S.R, by a total of eight or nine years. 


The reconversion of industry from military to civilian pro¬ 
duction was completed in the main by 1946, after which output 
began to increase quickly. The 1951 figure for industrial pro¬ 
duction for all industry was 202 (1940 equal to 100) and for 
1952 it was expected to be round about 230. 
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The figures for increase in output were specially high for 
industries producing means of production. The following 
figures were given to us as expected output totals for 1952 : 


Pig Iron 
Steel 

Rolled Metals 

Coal . 

Oil. 

Electricity ... 

Machines and Equipment 


Total Percent- 
Production age 
(in million increase 
tons) over 1940 

25 70 

35 90 

27 over 100 
300 80 

47 50 

117,000 140 

million Kw 

over 300 


For consumer goods the figures are as follows : 


Cotton Cloth. 

Woollen Cloth 
Silk Fabrics ... 

Leather Footwear 
Rubber Footwear 

Sugar . 

Dairy-made butter (excluding 
large quantities made by 
domestic methods) 


Percentage 

Production 

increase 
over 1940 

5,000 million metres 

30 

1,90 million metres 

60 

218 million metres 

180 

250 million pairs 

20 

125 million pairs 

80 

3.3 million tons 

50 

380,000 tons 

70 


During the years 1946—51, 320,000 million roubles were 
invested in industry. Nearly 7,000 large state industrial enter¬ 
prises were restored or newly built in the Soviet Union in this 
period. By 1952, the basic producing-capacity of industry had 
increased 77 percent compared with 1940. 
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Targets for the Fifth Five Year Plan now being worked out arc: 

—By 1955, industrial production must rise to about 70 per¬ 
cent aljove that of 1950. 

—By 1955, production of means of production should in¬ 
crease about BO percent above 1950. 

—By 1955, production of consumer goods will increase about 
t>5 percent above 1950, 

As a result industrial output in 1955 will be triple that of 
1940. 

Agriculture 

The main point stressed by all who spoke to us was that the 
problem of grain, the basic food, had been definitely solved. 

In 1952 the area under cultivation was 5.3 million hectares 
more than pre-war. The 1952 total grain production was 8000 
million poods (about 1 30 million tons), and the total wheat har¬ 
vest was 48 percent above that of 1940. 

Cotton and sugar-beet output increased 46 and 31 percent 
respectively over pre-war by 1951. Pre-war level has also been 
exceeded in the output of potatoes, fodder crops and essential 
©il plants. 

Mechanisation of agriculture has also grown with the total 
capacity of tractors in machine and tractor stations in state 
farms rising by 59 percent and that of combine harvestors by 
51 percent above pre-war. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan (1951—1955) provides for the fol* 
lowing increases in aggregate crops by 1955 : 

Percent 

Grain . ... 40—50 

Cotton . 55—65 

Flax fibre . 40—50 

Sugar beet ... . 65—70 
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Sunflower seed . 

50—60 

Potatoes . 

40—45 

Tobacco . 

65—70 

Tea ... 

75 

Vegetables. 

3 or 4 times 

Increases in the number of heads 
planned as follows: 

of livestock by 1955 

Percent 

Cattle ... ... 

18—20 

Sheep 

60—62 

Hogs . 

45—50 

Horses 

10—12 

Poultry . 

300—350 


Output of animal produce will increase as follows : 

Per cent 


Meat and Fats . 80—90 

Milk . 45—50 

Wool. 100—150 

Eggs. 600—700 


Material Welfare Of The Soviet People 


The progress made in every sphere of the national economy 
has resulted in a steady rise in the material and cultural standards 
of the Soviet people. Between 1940 and 1951 the national 
income of the U.S.S.R. went up 83 percent and all of it belongs 
to the working people. Some three-quarters of it goes to meet 
the working people’s personal material and cultural requirements, 
and the rest goes to expand Socialist production and to meet 
other State and public needs. 

As a result of the five price reductions put through between 
1947 and 1952, the prices of food and manufactured goods at the 
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end of 1952 were on the average half of what they had been in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. 

Real income of wage and salaried workers in 1951 was roughly 
57 percent higher than in 1940, and the real income of peasant 
was 60 percent higher. 

The Fifth Five Year Plan of Development of the U.S.S.R* 
envisages an increase of not less than 60 percent in the national 
income of the U.S.S.R. for the five year period, a rise of at least 
35 percent in the real income of wage and salaried workers, 
taking into account reductions in retail prices, and an increase 
of not less than 40 percent in the real money income and income 
in kind of collective farmers. 

Construction Projects 

The delegation was specially interested in the great construe* 
tion projects which are helping to develop the Soviet Union so 
rapidly. 

The main effort is to TRANSFORM NATURE. As our 
Soviet friends explained, if natuic does not provide the necessary 
requirements for production of grain, etc., man must intervene. 

This is what has been done. In 1917, only 4.2 million hec¬ 
tares of land were irrigated, and over 2 million hectares had been 
drained for cultivation. 

Since the establishment of Soviet Government the area of 
irrigated and drained land has been increased several-fold. 

But irrigation and drainage not being enough to meet the 
plans for increased yield, transformation of nature through the 
planting of forest belts began. 

Even before the war, many large irrigation systems existed, 
many newly built, others repaired and overhauled. The result 
was a 50 percent increase in effective irrigated area in the 
Central Asian Republics and other parts of the country. Shelter 
belt planting began. 
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But all this woik was started on a much bigger scale after 
the war. Large irrigation systems are now being built in the 
Transcaucasian Republics (v\e saw the project at Tbilisi for 
ourselves), and they will increase irrigated area by over 50 per¬ 
cent in the next few years. 

In the last three and a half years, collective farms, state farms 
and forestries have allorested 2.6 million hectares and have built 
ovt r 12,000 ponds and re ervoirs. 

Since 1948, a big plan for the planting of shelter belts in the 
gteppe and forest-steppe areas of the European part of the 
U.S S R. has been in operation. 

In Bylorussia and the Baltic Republics draining of marsh¬ 
land is in progiess on an extensive scale. 


Construction of the liydro-clcctric power plants and irrigation 
systems on the Wilga, Don, J Dnieper and Amu Daiya and the 
building of the Volga-Don Canal have opened up huge pr< spccts 
for agricultural development. 'Lhe total area which will be 
inigated as a lesuit of these constructions is over 6 million 
hectares and another 22 million hectares will be supplied water 
and sectional irrigation for grazing land. 

These stations will pruduce more than 22 thousand million 
kilcWcAls of electric energy a year. 

Power production in 1952 was 117,000 million kilowatts or 
2.4 times t il output of the prewar year 1940. 

The Soviet people are proud of these construction projects 
and want peace desperately to complete them and taste of the 
prosperity they will bring. 

Stalin Automobile Plant—Moscow 

Our delegation was taken to the famous Stalin Automobile 
Plant. As we approached the site, we saw that the plant with 
its various buildings, nurseries, clinics and workers* apartment# 
comprised almost a small city in itself. We had to go from 
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one part of the plant to another in a car, so huge and extensive 
is the place. 

We were met by the Director of the plant. He told us that 
the plant has a glorious history, going down to the time of the 
1 sarist regime. 

Under the old regime, there was no production of automo¬ 
biles because they were imported. The first Soviet car was pro¬ 
duced in 1924. In this place there were repair shops and de¬ 
serted plots of land. The shops used to belong to an industrialist. 

By 1931 the plant was almost completed, and the first model 
Zis 5 was a two and a half ton truck. 

The plant provided widespread schooling and education for 
workers of all sections and the workers have every opportunity 
to improve themselves in their skill. 

7’he plant employs several tens of thousands of workers, of 
whom 42 percent were women. The plant had twice received 
the Order of Lenin and once the Order of the Red Banner. 
Many hundreds had received other honours for improving 
methods of work, etc. 48 workers are Stalin Prize Winners. 

There were in this plant, as in all other plants in the Soviet 
Union, special facilities for the workers to improve their condi¬ 
tions of work. The Trade Union of this plant had its Palace of 
Culture where we had been guests on New Year’s eve—a 
huge palace with dance halls, lecture rooms, theatre, library 
and every other conceivable amenity. 

Not far from Moscow, there is a House of Rest for the workers 
of this plant. The Trade Union Committee distributes free 
passes to workers for different houses of rest and sanatoria* 
For the children of the workers there is a Pioneer’s camp in a 
pine forest near Moscow where they can go for their summer 
vacations. 

, Every type of medical assistance is provided free to the 
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workers—hospital, medical, surgical and dental departments^ 
X-Ray, first-aid and other medical centres. 

There is a sports society in this plant, and the workers have 
the opportunity to learn and participate in every field of sport— 
football, volleyball, swimming, waterpolo, etc. The plant’s foot¬ 
ball team is one of the best football teams and is the winner of 
the cup in the All-Union Football contest. 

The plant produces 4 ton trucks, luxurious cars on special 
orders, autobuses, bicycles and refrigerators. 


We had the opportunity of going round this gigantic plant 
—from the department where the melting and the moulding is 
done to the other shops, right upto where we saw the finished 
trucks driving out of the shops and the completed bicycles 
coming ofi' the conveyor belts. 

At the entrance to each shop, we saw on the board pictures 
of the best workers of the particular plant. Encouragement to 
workers is not only given by extra wages, but by their being 
honoured as the best citizens as well. 

When we walked into one shop, we were surrounded by the 
workers who gave us a speech of welcome. This was a shop of 
stakhanovites, and the overwhelming majority of them were 
women. 

One important fact which struck the delegates, and which 
was particularly pointed out to us by Dr. Kumarappa, who had 
visited plants in America, was the slow speed at which the con¬ 
veyor belts moved compared to those in other countries. Thanks 
to the high degree of mechanisation of all work processes no 
strain is involved. And watching the workers at several places, 
we never found them doing their work at a hurried pace which 
would casily^tire’^ them out. The hours of work also differed in 
the differenrshops depending on the type of work—those work¬ 
ing at the furnaces or doing other arduous or hazardous work, 
Working 6 hours, while the others working no more than eight. 
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After seeing the shops, we moved on to see one of the nurseries 
attached to the plant for the workers’ children; 

This nursery was for children between the ages of 3 and 7 
years. We were surprised to see the quietness of the place as 
we entered, and thought that perhaps the place was closed. 
But we soon discovered that all the 125 children of the nursery 
had finished their play for the day,and after having their midday 
dinner, were fiist asleep in their cots. 

Each section of tlie nursery was for one age group, compris¬ 
ing 30 children. There were four sections. Each section had its 
separate play room, washroom, and bedroom which was venti¬ 
lated so that the children should have fresh air while sleeping in 
their warmly covered beds. Each play room was a little fairy¬ 
land in itself, with lovely dolls and toys, live birds and fishes and 
a thousand other things to give joy to the little lots. 

We were taken to the rooms where the children were sleeping 
and so snugly were they wrapped up in their bedding that except 
for one little child, opening his eyes to see who we were, the 
others were fast asleep. 

In- one room we saw lots of fancy dresses hung up. That 
evening they were to have their New Year party and we saw in 
the main hall the lovely decorated New Year Tree with beautiful 
lights and presents. The walls were painted with delightful 
freizes. The dolls were all in their New Year dresses ready for 
the occasion. 

In some of the play rooms were story books and pictures to 
delight the children. 

The nursery opens at 7 in the morning and works till 7 in the 
evening, and the mothers working in the plant can come and leave 
the children in these nurseries at any time and take them away 
whenever they wish. Only a small fee has to be paid by the 
parents, the bulk of the cost of the child’s maintenance coming 
from the State Budget funds. Trained teachers and nurses look 
after the children the whole day. 
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It is no exaggeration to say, that almost every member of the 
delegation came out of the nursery reluctantly and wishing very 
hard that he or she could be 3 or 4 years once more to spend his 
time in this lovely place. 

After seeing the nursery, we asked the plant director to lake 
us round to the apartments of the workers of this plant. Though 
it was late, he immediately agreed. We went near the apart¬ 
ments. Outside in the snow, children were playing and skating. 
Here we saw workers’ children beautifully clad in little fur 
coats and caps, laughing and playing in the snow. 

We went into two apartments. One of the apartments had 
two rooms and a kitchen, a bathroom and a lavatory. The 
place was well-furnished and the worker payed about 80 roubles 
for it, including gas and electricity. Another apartment where 
we went, the owner was an engineer earning 2500 roubles. He 
had one room and a kitchen, bath and lavatory. He paid only 
58 roubles rent. In both apartments were nice clean beds and 
furniture, radios, cupboards and ail necessary amenities. 

Our delegation members then met the workers and put to 
them all kinds of questions. They told us of the very excellent 
facilities they enjoy, glimpses of which we had in the nur¬ 
sery and apartments and earlier in the plant’s magnificent 
cultural palace. 


Tbilisi—The Hosiery Factory 


During our visit to Tbilisi, we paid a visit to a Hosiery 
Factory. Three thousand workers, eighty to ninety percent of 
whom are women, work at the seventy thousand spindles in 
this factory. The technical staff comprises of 180 engineers 
and foremen. The number of women employees in this section 
is about thirty percent. The spinning of yarn and the manufac¬ 
ture of stockings is the main work of the miU. 

The wages of workers vary from 800 to 1200 roubles. Two 
thousand is the highest. That includes the staff of the technical 
section also. The workers put in 48 hours labour per week. 
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Kindergartens and nurseries are provided for the children 
of the workers. The factory maintains a sanatorium and a House 
of Rest for the workers in one of the health resorts on the Black 
Sea coast. The cultural needs of the workers are also attended 
to. They have a club of their own. We visited the spacious 
theatre hall attached to the club. The workers took us to the 
green room where we were shown the beautiful costumes which 
they use for tlieir performances. We were also shown the swim¬ 
ming pool and the sports ground for the workers. 

Many of us talked to the workers. They were keen to show 
us their apartments, which we were unable to visit due to lack of 
time. But they told us that the apartment rent was most 
nominal. The women workers were excellently well-clad and 
enjoyed very good health. The President of their local union 
was a woman worker herself. Very proudly they showed 
us round and asked us our opinion of the beautiful nylon stockings 
which to us compared well with anything we had seen. 

The working conditions were very good. Shops were w’cll 
ventilated and clean, no cotton-dust particles, and the tempera* 
ture well-regulated for work. 

As everywhere in Georgia, the workers received us with great 
love and afi'ection, repeatedly asking us to visit them again. 


The Soviet Trade Unions 

A Conference with Soviet Trade Unionists 


The seven fine cars carrying the Indian delegation arrived 
at the 7-storey building of A. U. C. G. T. U. (All Ihiion Central 
Council of Trade Unions of U.S.S.R.) sharp at 8 p.m. It was 
two days before the New Year, December 30, and there was 
a heavy downpour of snowflakes and a white sheet of one 
inch thickness covered the pavement. Shradda Mata, 
in her saffron robes, made a quick dash for the warmth of the 
building and slipped on the snow and was saved from a nasty 
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.fall, by our interpreter. Other members of the delegation cau¬ 
tiously tip-toed into the building. 

The leaders of the Soviet "i’rade Unions, who were awaiting 
our arrival, rceeiv^d us literally with open arms, and conducted 
us to a study room. The delegation took tlie opportunity to try 
on the hosts tlie one Russian word. —spaseebo —meaning 
thanks, with which tlie members were familiar. The want of 
knowledge of tlie language was more than made up by vigorous 
handshakes and smiles, and our Soviet hosts did just the same, 
as they knew no English. 

Then the serious part of the programme began by Mr. 
Kudryavtsev (Deputy head of the International Department of 
A.U.C.C.T.U.) giving a talk on the structure of Trade Unions 
in U.S.S.R. 

“The Soviet Trade Unions are a mass, non-party, public 
organisation uniting on a voluntary basis industrial and office 
workers of all professions, irrespective of race, nationality, sex, 
and religious creed. All Soviet Trade Unions are organised on 
the industrial principle : for each plant, one union. There are 66 
such industrial trade unions in U.S.S.R. Every local or factory 
trade union has its own committee elected by local workers. The 
committee for the whole industrial trade union is elected at the 
congress of that trade union. The day-to-day work of the All 
Union Council (which is also elected) is carried on by several 
Departments, such as the Wage Department, the Social Insu¬ 
rance Department, Protection of Labour Department, Cultural 
Department, Housing Department, etc. During the war, the 
trade unions played an important role in increasing production. 
Now they are playing their part for Peace.” (Applause). 

Mr. Kiktenko (one of the chiefs of the Social Insurance 
Department of A.U.C.C.T.U.) next spoke as follows : 

“ The Social Insurance system now in force in the Soviet 
Union owes its birth to the October Revolution. Although it 
called insurance, the workers do not pay any premium. Tbe 
benefits to which the workers are entitled are: 
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(a) Sickness benefit ; any worker who is ill, is entitled to free 
medical aid and he receives sick benefits throughout 
the length of his illness. 

(b) Malernilv benefit: Wf>mcn workers are entitled to 77 
days full pay with leave for cliild-birth, in addition to 
medical care. 

(c) Old op/ pension : '10 to 50 per cent average pay is given to 
workers who have put in more tlian 20 years work, in 
key industries like coal, metallurgical, mining, rail¬ 
ways, comm unirations, te<iclicrs, doctors and others* 

Workers in otlici' industries arc (mtillcd to an old-age 
pension : in tlic case of men when thc^y rcacli ihe age 
of (iO if llu y iiavc worked for 25 years aj.d in the case 
of women when they reach the ag(' of 55 if they 
have worked for 20 years. 

{d) Health Resorts: Workers can have tlicir holidays in 
sanatoria maintained by A.U.C.C.T.U. 

{e) Pioneer Camps' : for the children of the worker^.*' 

The next specclt was by Mr. B{)rodulcnko (Head of the 
Protection of ].al)our Department of A.U .C.Ck'r.U.} who stated : 

‘‘ Measures for protecting the worker are enforced by law of 
the Soviet Union, and the following measures may be cited as 

examples: 

(a) Limitation of period of work for the day (number of 
hours) and for the year (number of days) ; 

{b) Safety measures and industrial sanitation. These 
measures are enforced by inspection service of 
A.U.C.C.T.U. and by public inspectors appointed by 
the workers themselves. Ftill details are set out in 
the booklet ; 

(f) Prevention of employment of children, etc.” 

It was II o’clock, three hours since the session began. 
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Mr. Mogilenko (of the Wages Department of A.U.C.C.T.U.) 
rose and spoke : 

“ In tsarist Russia there was no regulation of wages whatso¬ 
ever and the workers were paid on the principle ol' more work 
and less pay. 

“ After the October Revolution the wage system in the 
U.S.S.R. was organised on the Socialist principle : payment in 
accordance with the quantity and quality of work and equal pay 
for equal work. This means that payment for work does not 
depend on age, sex, race or nationality. 

“ The principle of payment for work in accordance with its 
quantity and quality is applied consistently,as a genuine Socialist 
principle, justified by the experience of our Socialist society. 

‘‘ The organisation of wages is based on a tariff system, with 
the help of which all types of work are classified depending on the 
degree of skill and arduousness, and differentiated wage rates for 
workers of diverse skill and professions are set. 

‘‘ The tariff system is founded on tariff scales, tariff rates and 
trade-tariff books. 

“The tariff scales class workers by different groups or catego¬ 
ries, depending on their skill. In the engineering industry, for 
example, there are eight such groups or categories. The workers 
of the highest skill receive the highest wages. Every industry 
has a trade-tariff book for placing the workers in different cate¬ 
gories : these books indicate what a worker must do, what skill 
he has to possess to perform a definite job, and what his tariff 
rate, his wage rate is to be. 

“The piece work and progressive piece work system are widely 
applied in the U.S.S.R. ; the progressive piece work system pro¬ 
vides for progressively increasing rates of wages for the 
overfulfillment of production quotas. 

“ Engineering technical personnel receive premiums for ful¬ 
filling and ekcecding the pldn. 
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‘‘All working people in the U.S.S.R., besides monetary wages, 
Tcceive an addition of more tlian one-third of their wages in the 
form of annual paid vacations, free medical aid, stipends to 
students, allowances to mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers, social insurance benefits, etc. 


“ Moreover, each time prices of foodstuffs and manufactured 
goods are reduced, real wages increase. In five years the prices 
of foodstuffs and manufactured goods were cut in half. 


“The workers also receive remuneration in other forms, 
bonuses of various kinds, such as day wage bonus, high quality 
production bonus, overfulfillment bonus and annual bonus* 


“Taking also the Social Insurance into account, the worker 
enjoys a great deal more than the actual tariff pay. The Social 
Insurance alone represents the equivalent of an additional 30 
percent.” 


At the conclusion of Mr. Mogilenko’s speech, various book¬ 
lets containing statistics were distributed, which provided ample 
food for thought. The physical need for food was also recog¬ 
nised ! Chocolates and tea were served* As the Russian habit 
is to drink tea with sugar and a piece of lemon, no milk was 
served. All welcomed the refreshments and braced themselves 
to hear the two remaining speeches. 


Mr. Ivanov (one of the chiefs of the Cultural Department 
of A.U.C.C.T.U.) stated : 

“ A.U.C.C.T.U. spends more than two-thirds of its funds on 
cultural activities. It maintains [a) Clubs for workers, some of 
which are mobile. The water transport workers have floating 
clubs; (i) Cultural institutions, with halls for conducting 
theatdeal performances by amateurs; (c) Films of educative and 
entertainment value ; {d) Libraries ; [e) Children’s camps. 
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“In addition to these, the workers have access also to the 
network of cultural institutions such as Palaces of C4ulture, 
cinemas and theatres, maintained by the State.” 

Mr. Berbasov (of the Housing Department of A.U.C.G.T.U.) 
said : 

“ The Trade Union takes keen interest in the Housing 
Problem, 'I’he liouses arc constructed out of the funds of the 
State and of the Municipal Councils. 'I'he rents are based on 
[a) floor area and [h) wages of the workers. The rent includes 
gas, w'^ater and electricity, and dt^es not exceed live percent of 
the wage.” 

The clock was striking 12 midnight, when the last speaker 
concluded, and the cpiestion hour began. A volley of cjuestions 
folhjwed ail of whicli were paticTilly answeix'd i)y the Soviet 
Trade Unionists. Several of ns also put supplementary 
questions”, which vvtae also answered in detail. I’he perst*vei- 
ance of the Sovi<U Trade Unionists in ausw^ering our questions 
won our warm gratitude. At last after 1 o’cloc k in I fie morning, 
Mr. Korneyew (who w'as pre^siding) asked, “ Any more 
questions?” and w^e all said “ no”. 

Mr. Korneyev lirought the proceedings to a close by 
assuring us that there was no 'Sron curtain” between U.S.S.R. 
and India and that the peoples of the two countries would strive 
for Peace and prosperity. Mr. Scityapriya Bannerji replied. When 
the Indian delegatiou returned to the Sovietskaya Hotel, and 
sat for dinner (or “ supper ” as the Russians call their night 
meal) it was 2 a.m. in the morning ! 


Science to Better Working Conditions 

Leningrad Research Institute on Protection of Labour 


The very idea was intriguing. A Research Institute on the 
Protection of Labour! It sounded ‘mysterious’ enough to warrant 
a visit. And in the afternoon of January 17 off we went to sec 
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the Institute. It was difficult to fit it into our Leningrad pro¬ 
gramme (so much to do in so short a time !), but somehow we 
were lucky and we succeeded. 

We were received by Director Nikolayev and other members 
of the staff', and a short introduction to the work ol'the Institute 
was given to us. 

The Director ])egan by telling us that Stalin’s thesis, that the 
most precious capital in the world is tlie human being, is the 
foundation of this Institute. Their task is to protect this most 
precious caj^ital, constantly improve its working couuitions. 

That was why even in tlie First Five Year Plan, over 5 million 
roubles had been allotted by the Stale ibr such research work. 
'Phis Institute was founded in the very first decade of Soviet 
power and is now 25 years old. 

Numerous sanitation measures and protection devices have 
been elaborated during this period. Several research workers 
have been awarded Stalin Prizes. 

The Institute works under the control of the All Lhiion Central 
CJouncil of Trade Unions, and is financed directly by it. 

After tliis preliminary summary, we began a tour of some 
of the laboratories of the Institute. 

The first laboratory was one devoted to improving ventilation 
arrangements for industrial enterprises. Stalin Prize Winner 
P. V, Uchastkin explained the work of the laboratory, 

“ Industrial workers often have to perform their duties in 
places where the air becomes full of dust particles or where, 
because of the use of heating instruments, the air becomes extre¬ 
mely hot. Our laboratory invents methods and installations 
which would provide necessary ventilation and also remove dust 
particles, reduce temperature, etc. We provide for the creation 
of artificial climatic conditions inside enterprises to make work 
comfortable,” 
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The laboratory has worked out a number of new ways of 
improving ventilation and sanitary and climatic conditions, 
which are being employed at various enterprises. Special instal¬ 
lations for large hydroelectric stations for ships and vessels and 
to purify the air and remove dust have been invented in the 
laboratory. 

Our delegation was shown, as an example, one new inven¬ 
tion, on which the laboratory is experimenting : a method to 
provide cooler conditions of work for workers in the ferrous in¬ 
dustry. Here the temperature is naturally very high. 
And therefore the Ministry directed this Institute to work out 
means to better working conditions. j 

Immediately a brigade of engineers and research workers 
of the Institute visited a typical factory, examined the condi¬ 
tions and started work on the task assigned to it. 

Wc were taken to a small room where conditions in such a 
factory were artificially reproduced. The temperature was very 
high and extremely uncomfortable. Wc were then shown the 
apparatus with which experiments are being made. Air at a 
lower temperature is introduced just above the place where 
the worker sits or stands by his machine. In this way, cooler con¬ 
ditions are created at each spot where the workers perform their 
labour. Each of iis took his turn on the chair where the worker 
would sit, and found really pleasant coolness created in an 
island in this hot house of a room. 

We saw several other laboratories and were shown equally 
valuable and practical experiments being made : 

•—a laboratory dealing with protection to workers in the 
Power Industry, to prevent electric shocks; 

—a laboratory dealing with the providing of adequate light-* 
ing for each enterprise, of special emergency arrange* 
ments in case of a sudden failure of lights; ^ 

laboratory dealing with instrumerits for detecting diBfiar* 
ent gases and harmful fumes in a factory;; i , ; 
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—ra laboratory for the protection of the health of workers, 
where we saw special newly invented spectacles to 
protect eyes from rays, without themselves getting 
heated and without distorting the real colour of the 
object and also a special method to protect workers 
from the rays and heat of excessively hot furnaces, 
etc., by the introduction of a water curtain, which 
absorbs 90 percent of the infra red rays. 

When wc returned to the Director’s room for discussions, 
we learnt that there are five such Institutes and another 14 
special laboratories m the U.S.S.R. For this Institute alone, 
there is an annual budget of three and a half million roubles. 

When our trade unionist Mansoor Gilani spoke thanking the 
staff for all they had shown us, he expressed our appreciation 
of the constant care lacing taken by the Soviet State to protect 
the human being. He added, humourously, that at last wc 
had seen that there was a curtain in the Soviet Union—but it 
was not an iron curtain to keep people out, but a water curtain 
to protect factory workers from excessive radiation ! 


Medical Care For Workers 

A Visit to a Hospital for Moscow Railwaymen 


On the morning of December 30, we visited one of the 
hospitals for Moscow’s railwaymen and their families. The 
Director of the hospital received us in his study and made 
a short report on the hospital followed by questions from the 
members of our delegation, which he patiently answered. 

This hospital was constructed in 1938 and as the Director 
said : 

‘‘ Under the 5 year plans our Government constructs not 
only factories and plants but also builds hospitals and this hospital 
was one such. The health of our people is the great concern of 
our Party and the Government and Comrade Stalin takes great 
personal interest in the subject.” 
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The increase in State expenditures for public health services 
is a manifestation of this care. From 1948 to 19v^l these ex¬ 
penditures rose from 11/200 million roubles to 26,400 million 
roubles. 

The network of hospitals, maternity homes, health resorts, 
sanatoria and rest homes is growing steadily. For example, 
in 1950, there were four times as many rural hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries in the U.S.S.R. as in 1913. By 1955 their number 
is to increase further. While in tsarist Russia there were less 
than 20,000 doctors, and the annual graduating contingent did 
not exceed 900, at present there are a])()ut 250,000 physicians in 
the U.S.S.R., and the medical institutes graduate more than 
20,000 doctors every year. 

Especially striking is the expansion of the chain of health 
institutions in the national njjublics.For example, in 1913 
the rural districts of Tajikistan had only four doctors and not 
a single hospital bed, in Kirghizia, six doctors and 22 hospital 
beds and in Uzbekistan 20 doctors and 148 hospital beds. Now 
the rural localities in these republics are served ])y more than 
2,000 doctors and over 10,000 hospital beds. 

This hospital, like all other hospitals, is maintained by grants 
from the State Budget. Food, linen, etc., for the patients, every¬ 
thing is paid for by the Government. Railwaymen receive wages 
for the period they spend in the hospital as patients. Thus a 
citizen of the Soviet Union pays nothing for his medical treat¬ 
ment when he falls ill but gets it free from the Soviet State. And 
more, neither does his family suffer because he gets his wages 
duly paid by the State Insurance Department. 

There are 720 beds in the hospital with the following depart¬ 
ments ; surgical, clinical, nervous diseases, ear, nose, throat, 
T, B. All these departments are equipped with uptodatc 
equipment and are headed by Professors of Medicine. X-ray 
therapy is employed widely and all modern medical measures 
are used. 


There is no waiting list of patients. 
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The most common diseases are ulcers of tlic stomach, hyper¬ 
tonia, vascular diseases and some cases of T. B. and cancer. 
Cases of accident among railwaymen while on duty are very 
rare because of the safety measures ])y the administration and 
the technical training of railwaymen themselves. 

The hospital engages itself not only on curative w > r 
also conrlucts scientific research work, e.g., on cancer and also 
does operations of the heart, etc. 

I’here are 50 beds for T. B. patients. 'The hospital admits 
250-5(){) T. B. cases every year. 'J’hcy stay for 45 ^ a 50 days 
and after that they arc either discharged or sent on to sana¬ 
toria and special T. B. clinics which exist in suflieient numbers. 

One of us told the Director that in our country T. B. is 
the result also of malnutrition, and asked the causes of B, 
in the Soviet Union. answered that 'i’.B. was one of the bad 
legacies of the Tsarist regime Soviet doctors had reduced T. B. 
death rate by 50 percent and that the time was coming when 
they will be having no 15 B. cases at all in the U.S.S.R. 

Epedemics of the bubonic plague, cholera, small-pox and 
relapsing fever have been completely stamped out in the U.S.S.R. 
In recent years the incidence of typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
•dysentry, etc., has been cut by more than 90 percent. 

Preventive work is organised on a wide scale against such 
diseases as T.B., etc. 

Soviet Government pays very great attention to working 
conditions in factories. They are as clean and well-ventilated 
now as they used to be dirty and ill-ventilated under tsarism. 

The workers of factories and plants are under the constant 
observation of special doctors who periodically examine them to 
detect and treat diseases in their early stages. 

Special medical stations in the shops, overnight sanitoria, 
rest-homes and hospitals are established for workers. 
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As a result, the incidence of occupational diseases dropped 
sharply and many of them disappeared entirely. 

114 doctors of various qualifications work in the hospital 
and there are 280 nurses and technical workers of laboratories. 

to 80 percent of the doctors in the hospital were women. 
And this seems to be the general phenomenon. Women are in 
the majority in the medical profession in the Soviet Union. Even 
the doctors who visited those of us who needed medical atten¬ 
tion were generally all women. 


We were explained that according to the Stalin Constitution 
(Article 122) “ women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal riglits 
with men in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, politi¬ 
cal and other public activity. The possibility of exercising these 
rights is ensured by women being accorded an equal right with 
men to work, payment for work, rest and leisure, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of the interests of mother 
and child, state aid to mothers of large families and unmarried 
mothers, maternity leave with full pay,and the provision of a 
wide network of maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens.’* 

As regards the wage scales of doctors, the salary depended 
on the period of service one had already put in. 'Ehe doctors 
get 1000 to 1200 roubles and nurses 480 to 650 roubles (besides 
food when on duty). 

Every medical worker gets a pension of 50 percent of his 
wage after completing 25 years of service, women after 50 years 
and men after 55 years of age but they can continue working if 
they care to and are physically fit, I'hose who thus continue to 
work get their full salary plus the pension to which they have 
already become entitled. 

The pay of the Director of the hospital was 2000 roubles. 
Some of us asked the Director questions about private practice. 
He replied that private practice was not prohibited in the 
Soviet Union but the Soviet doctors feel no urge for private 
practice. 
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“ Our network of medical institutions is very wide and 
anyone who falls ill anywhere can get sufficient medical attention 
and good treatment. Besides any Soviet doctor can get any 
help, in any serious case, from any Soviet Academician,if he 
thinks it necessary. We Soviet medical men have come from the 
ranks of the people and we can take no payment from the people 
for treating them. We consider it our privilegcj to serve our 
people. Finally our medical workers are fully satisfied with what 
we get from the Government. W^e Iiave only to work our best 
and we easily get what we need.” 

The Chairman of the Trade Union Committee of the hospi¬ 
tal workers, himself a doctor and head of a department was also 
present during tlie intcivicw and from him we learnt how good 
workers are discoveicd and awarded and put up as examples 
before all. The best workers get money prizxs for meritorious 
work. Their pictures appear in tlie Board of Honour and the 
story of their good work appears in the newspapers. This year 
104 medical personnel of this hospital received medals and 
various Soviet awards. 

As wx concluded our conversation, to elicit the above infor¬ 
mation, clean and ironed while overalls were brought in for ail 
of us. We put them on and went round the hospital. 

W^e first stepped into a beautifully decorated “concert hall” 
where lectures and concerts for the entertainment of patients 
are organised. 

Then we went into the hospital library and saw convalescent 
patients reading books and magazines in the Reading Room. 

We went through the various w ards, women’s, post-operation, 
etc. We were allowed to converse freely with the patients. 
“There is no iron curtain up, you can ask the patients any ques¬ 
tions you like”, said the Director with a broad grin. And we 
took full advantage of the offer and had to drag each other out 
of the wards, lest we tire the patients. 

. The patients were prouder of the hospital than even thfe 
pirector^ When ^hey learued that we were the Peace delegation 
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from far off India, Ave were greeted witli friendly smiles and 
warm handshakes. 

In one corner there was a well arranged dining hall with 
flowers. But lor those patients who could not leave their 
beds there were electrically healed I ray-boxes, and tlius they 
too had their food served to them hot. 

As we came down the steps to the ground floor we saw a 
creche where children of patients with babies at breast were 
kept in charge of nurses. 

We ultimately trooped back into the Director’s study and 
began another round of questions and answers. 

The first one was concerning the wall newspaper we had seen 
in every department. One of us asked il the patients criticise the 
hospital’s management in it. I’he ]3irector answered : “ Yes, 
and very vigorously too. Not only us but they also criticise each 
other. They appreciate good work too.” 

The next question was whether any foreign medicines or 
equipment was imported from other countries.Thc Director 
answered : “Soviet industry is so powerful and Soviet sciences so 
highly developed that we produce all the medicines and equip¬ 
ment we need. In this hospital all equipment is Soviet made 
and so arc the medicines we use. 

“We import a few medicines from Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria 
and other People’s Democracies. We have no objections, of 
course, to importing medicines, etc., from all countries, in 
principle. 

“ We respect physicians of all countries, irrespective of their 
nationality. In this very room you can see portraits of American 
arid British physicians who have contributed to the welfare of 
humanity.” 

The Director thought for a short while, and said: 
^Our recently held 19th Party Congress has called upon 
m for more achievements and we will fufiil our new tasks. 
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War came in the way of our medicai work and created new 
problems and brought new diseases. In the postwar period 
we have had to liquidate these diseases. 

We Soviet people pursue only peaceful aims and construct¬ 
ing Communism is the task engaging our people. To work for 
their welfare and guarantee tliern good health is the proud 
privilege of Soviet medical worketrs. 

S()vi(M people want nolhing more than peace. We know 
that is what you also want. We wish you success in your difii- 
cull but honourable struggle lor pe.iee.‘' 

Saidar (iurhaksh Singh on behalf of our Relegation thanked 
the Dij'ec tcjr and the d’rade Union representative and pinned 
the Indian Peace badges on their coats. 



CHAPTER IV 


How The Soviet Peasants Live 

A Collective Farm in Georgia 


I T was the hour before the dawn of January 9 as our train 
steamed into Kobuletti, a small town, a night’s journey 
from Tbilisi. We were all excited at the idea of seeing a 
collective farm, but there was a surprise in store for us before we 
reached our destination. We were to have breakfast at a small 
sanatorium on the shores of the Black Sea. 

The sanatorium, which was a summer resort, was not in 
use in winter but we could well imagine what it must be like in 
spring time. A two-storeyed house with spacious rooms and a 
well-laid out garden situated right on the pebbly beach. 

As soon as we saw the blue sea waves, like children, we 
rushed down to the sea shore and there we gazed with delight on 
the snow-covered range of the Caucasus. Snow and sea and pine 
trees instead of our familiar palms, this was an entirely new 
combination for most of us. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a good breakfast and having 
enjoyed the sea breeze and fresh pine air, we set off for the 
village of Hotsuban. This village, situated in the hills, with a 
little river winding its way in and out of the valleys is a part 
of Georgia called the Ajaria. As it is near the border of Turkey, 
in the days gone by it was subjected to constant raids by the 
Turks and for three centuries it was actually a part of the Turkish 
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empire. Even today a large percentage of the families is moslem 
with names like Sikander, Ismat, etc. 

The peasants of this fertile valley were, in tzarist days, some 
of the poorest, owning no land, or only an acre or so where 
maize was grown. But now, it was indeed difTiciilt for us to look 
around at the fares gathered to weh ome us in the club and 
inaiji building oi the kolkhoz, to see the silk and velvet 
dresses, the nylon stockings and neat shoes of the women and 
the good warm suits and overcoats of the men, and try to 
imagine that these were the rnujiks of the classic Russian litera¬ 
ture. 

The Chairman of the kolkhoz, himself a University graduate, 
told us with pride of the fact that more than 300 collective 
larmers of this kolkhoz have had a University oi higher edu¬ 
cation; that 60 young men and women were today studying 
in Moscow or Tbilisi or other universities. All this in a village 
the population of which had been totally illiterate before the 
revolution. Today literacy is cent percent. 

Most of us being intimately connected with the life of the 
peasants, were very anxious to ask the chairman questions 
and he replied to each question with confidence and under¬ 
standing. 

The kolkhoz we were visiting has been named after Stalin, 
and in the beginning of 1928 it consisted of 100 families with a 
very small amount of land. Today the 450 families which have 
joined it own 3,300 hectares and the income of the farm has 
risen from 600,000 roubles to 8 million roubles a year. The 
reasons for this great increase according to the chairman were, 
the increase in the total acreage of land, the increase in the actual 
produce per acre, and the fact that instead of corn, commodities 
like tea, apples, oranges and other citrus fruits were also grown. 
In fact we saw the entire hillside covered with the tea bushes so 
familiar to us, and were told tliat with scientific methods of farm¬ 
ing the average yield per hectare which was one and a half to 
two tons in 1934-35 has grown to four and a half tons now. 
With 2120 hectares of tea "plantation the farm has work all the 
year round for each individual. 
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The question of payment to the farmers became an interest¬ 
ing one for us but after approaching it from various angles we 

nalJy came to an understanding of how it is done. 

It seems that the entire membership of a collective farm is 
divided into separate l^rigades according to the place they liv^ 
in or the type of the work they do—tea-picking,dairy work, etc., 
— and the leaders of these ])rigades together with the execu¬ 
tive board and cliairrnan wlio are elected lor a term of two years 
at the general l)od\ meeting ^>1“ the farmers, nu'cl once a year to 
discuss the terms ofpaMnent, For various types of work, varif)us 
norms aie hxech lu 1952 the payment ior e.ich workday unit was 
34 to 3h roubles. In a general way the work unit would corres¬ 
pond to a day\ wojk but actually a good worker in a good 
team can put in several w^oik units in a day. 

The c\(‘ciit)ve l)oard is also jesponsiblc for drawing up a 
plan of work for tlu' vear for the entire farm and also I'or each 
brigade. 'I'he biigacle leaders divide their teams into several 
sections and allot work for each section and each member of the 
section. If the plan is ov(‘rfuKilled then a ]x)mis is given to the 
collective farmer at the rate of 10 percent bonus for an increase 
off) percent and 50 percent bonus lor an increase of 20 percent. 

Besides this payment in money which is made to each family 
ill advance evTry month, payment is also given in the form of 
farm produce, grain, fruit, wine, tea, etc. For each working day 
unit, in addition to money, one and a half to two kilograms of 
corn and 400 grams of beans arc paid. 

Each collective farmer is also allotted a piece of land for his 
own use. Here he can build a house, plant an orchard, grow 
vegetables or grain for his own use or for sale at the state or 
kolkhoz (cooperative) market. The size of his individual plot 
varies from 2,500 square metres to 7,000 square metres accord¬ 
ing to the size of the family. The collective farmer can also 
keep two cows, 25 sheep and poultry for his own use. 

We met an ordinary woman worker looking after cattle in 
the dairy farm. She told us that during the last six months she 
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liad received 12,000 roubles plus sufiklent amount of grains 
and other foodstuff's for her needs. 

From the collective funds, a certain percentage is kept aside 
for developing the farm, and l()r giving/)ld age pensions and 
other help. 

We learnt that the tractors and fkhcr heavy machinery are 
not owned by the kolkhoz but are hired from the machine and 
tractor stations of the state. Similarly, the state is responsible 
for maintaining the schools, hospitals, etc., for the use of the 
farmers. There arc four schools, a medical centre, first aid centres, 
doctors, dentist and nurses—all provided free by the state for 
this farm. A hospital in nearby Kobuletti attends to more 
serious cases. 

70 families out of the 450 have cars. Several of the sons 
and daughters of collective farmers are working in the 
Georgian Academy of Sciences at Tbilisi. 

We were eager to see the life led by the farmers and the 
Chairman invited us to go to any house we liked and talk to 
the people themselves. 

“ All doors are open to our Indian friends,” he said. 

Thus began a very pleasant afternoon with the entire delega¬ 
tion dividing up in two groups, visiting one house after another 
of our own choice and with the help of our Georgian friends, 
who knew English, talking to the family members of the 
farmers. 

The houses on the hillside are generally constructed of wood 
and consist of at least four very large rooms with a balcony 
running all round, the entire structure resting on stone pillars* 
The rooms were light and airy with glass panes, stoves, electric 
lights in some parts, and comfortable with carpets, beds, chairs 
and other furniture. The love of the people for artistic surround¬ 
ings was evident in the dozens of photographs, sketches, silk em¬ 
broidery, fine threadwork and other decorations. Most hospi¬ 
tably the farmers greeted us and gave us gifts of fruits and nuts. 
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A large house which we visited last of all had a beautiful 
garden and ore haul attached and the house itself was similar 
to a well-furnished house in any of the hill stations in India. The 
owner had owned one hectare ol land before the revolution and 
now he was a prosperous man, witli a daughter who was a 
teacher, a son who was a lawyer and a daughter-in-law studying 
in the University. On an average we found that a family receives 
about 25,000 to 50,000 roubles per year, but this particular 
farmer had earned 18,000 roubles from the sale of the oranges 
from his orchard alone. 

What a welcome the Soviet citizens gave us. We w'^erc all 
invited in, enough chairs were lound and the table w'as loaded 
with oranges, apples, nuts, chocolates and biscuits. Hot from 
the oven came delicious patties and sweet pastry and bottles of 
wine w'Cie opened to diink our health. 

We were all moved by this warmth and friendly feeling and 
Mr. Vinubliai Shah was moved to say, while thanking our host: 

May God bless )<)u and >our wonderful leaders and may He 
give the >ame light to our leaders so that our peasants might 
also have the same jircc^pcaous hie.” 

Earlier in the da\, we had witnessed the performance of the 
dancers and singers of the chenr of the farm in their chibroom. 
Some of the folk oaigs had strange plaintive and unfamiliar re¬ 
frains but the dances were like the dances of our Frontier 
palhans, that we could not have enough. And after Dr. Kumar- 
appa had thanked tlie chcjir for giving us a living picture of what 
national culture me c ns, we again invited the dancers to perform 
outside on the green grass and in the warm sunlight. 

Ofcouise the Indian delegates were also persuaded to join 
in the singing and dancing, while hundreds of farmers stood 
around clapping and laughing. 

That night we again had the chance to hear some Georgian 
songs when we were invited to the house of Ismat Giltuvadzc. 
The entire collective farm is proud, and rightly so, of this cour¬ 
ageous wcjman who, once a simple peasant woman, today holds 
the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. Moreover, her daughter 
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Kuliko is also the holder of this title and her husband a winner 
of the Lenin Prize. I.ast year tlu^ mother and daughter together 
earned 60,000 roubles for the work they had done on the collective 
farm. 

What a feast this family gave us. 'fhere was bread of 
various kinds, cheese, salads, delicious fried fish, roast mutton^ 
borsch soup and even rice and capsicum curry for the vege¬ 
tarian guests. Tlie Chairman of the local Soviet, herself a 
teaclier by profession, as well as the Chairman of tlic Kolkhoz, 
the directors of tlie various de}>arlments in the kolkhoz—all- 
were present besides the delegation, the interpreters, pressmen 
and Soviet I\',ace Committee representatives. 

Song followed song and toasts were drunk to Comrade 
Stalin, to the peace workers, to the Indian people and again and 
again to our hostess Ismat (h’ttuvadze and her daughter. Mr. 
Jadhav, peasant leader from Bomliay spoke warmly of the lilc of 
the farmers he had witnessed here. Daijit Kaur and others also 
spoke. Maltibai Bedekar and Gita Mallik gave Marathi and 
Bengali songs. 

It was dark when the function came to an end and we most 
reluctantly liade farewell to our hostess and the friends of the 
collective farm. 

Lighted by flaming torches and singing songs in Hindi, 
Georgian and Russian the procession wour>d its wav dowm the 
hill. ' 

“ A never-to-be-forgotten day was the reaction of each one 
of us. 
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Like any Indian delegation, ours was naturally most in¬ 
terested in Soviet agriculture. How had they inci eased their 
harvests? How had the peasant overcome his poverty and 
grown prosperous ? - . 
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At our request, a special discussion was arranged at the 
office of the Ministry of Agriculture on January^ 15. We were 
there for three hours from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. And very fruitful 
hours they wei^e. 

Present to discuss with us were: 

[a) The Official responsible for the work of all Collective 
Farms ; 

(b) The Chief of the Aiforestation Branch ; 

(c) The Director of Irrigation and Drainage ; 

[d) The Chief of the Department of Publicity. 

After Dr. Kumarappa had explained briefly our questions, 
Mr. Ivanitsky, the head of the Collective Farms Section explained 
the general system of Agriculture in the Soviet Union. He made 
the following points. 

The present system has its roots in the days immediately 
following the Great October Revolution of 1917. A Decree 
adopted on the second day after the Revolution declared that all 
lands belong to the people of Soviet Union and that there would 
be^no landlords’ land henceforth. 

Under this Decree about 150 million hectares of dand were 
placed at the disposal of the people to harness them for the 
country’s prosperity. 

At the start, there were different types of farms. Co¬ 
operative farms, collective farms, commune farms. In all these 
farms, one factor was common: all means of production were 
commonly owned. But, in the long run, experience showed that 
collective farms are the best form of farms wherein individual 
as well as collective interests are best adjusted and co-ordinated. 
With the progress of the years, these collective farms spread out 
oh a very wide scale and now this prevails almost everywhere. 
Tfhe state helps these farms in very many ways—supply 
oi agricultural machinery, fertilizers, expert advice and 
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guidance, research facilities, modern technical knowledge, 
c tc. 

The other type of farm is the state farm. This is the pro¬ 
perty of the people, i.e., the state. This type of farm was started 
after the acquisition of the big lands of the former landlords and 
capitalists. On these farms, the latest and most modern ma¬ 
chinery is employed and all the new tcchniciuc and modern 
methods are applied. The results shown by state farms were so 
advanced that the people who were doul)ting the methods of 
collective farms were tlioroughly convinced by this form of 
farms. 

Thus these two types of farms showed the people clearly 
where lay their prosperity and such farms began to be organised 
very speedily all over the country. In 1929 they became most 
popular and the state transferred all the land and the property 
to the collective farms, pt‘rmancntly. To help these farms, 
Agricultural machinery centres were opened at various places 
and all necessary machinery was loaiied to collective farms 
from those centres. 

Difference between Collective Farms (Kolkhoz) and 

State Farms (Sovkhoz): 

(1) Both are worked on the basis of the principles of Socialist 
economy. 

(2) The difference lies in the way the farms are organised. 
The state farms belong to all the peoples while the property of 
the collective farms is the property of the members of the 
collective farms. All the produce of the state farm goes to 
the State, while that of the collective farm belongs to the 
members of the collective farm. 

(3) The system of the payment in the state farm is on a salary 
basis and all the engineers and workers are state employees. The 
salaries are fixed. In collective farms, everything depends upon 
the harvest and the collective farmer’s income is determined 
on the basis of the total income of the collective farm each 
year, 
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Distribution of the Produce of the Collective 
Farms 

In conformity with its rules a collective farm handles its 
harvests and livestock products as follows : 

{a) Fulfils its obligations to the state as regards the delivery 
of produce at prices fixed by the state ; return to the 
state seed loans fif they were received—as a rule, 
collective farms have their own seed) ; pays in kind 
for the work performed by machine and tractor 
stations, and delivers produce sold to the state in 
advance on contract ; 

[b) Lays aside seed for sowdng and fodder for the livestock 
belonging to the collective farm ; 

(c) Sets aside a fund for aid to invalids, the aged, tempo¬ 

rarily disabled collective farmers, and for the 
maintenance of creches and orphans—all this in 
amounts not exceeding two per cent of the gross 
production; 

{d) Sets aside part of the produce for sale to the state 
at the market in quantities decided by the general 
meeting of the collective farm members ; 

(?) The rest of the harvest and livestock products are dis¬ 
tributed among the members of the farm according to 
workday units. 

The collective farm handles its money income as follows : 

{a) First of all pays to the state the taxes established 
by law, makes insurance payments and returns 
loans; 

{b) Makes the necessary expenditures for current produc¬ 
tion needs, such as current repair of agriculture 
implements, treatment of cattle, combatting pests, 
etc.; 
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{c) Covers the administrative expenditures of the farm, 
appropriating for this purpose not more than two 
percent of the money income ; 

[d) Allots funds for cultural needs, such as the training 
of collective farm personnel, the organisation of 
creches, playgrounds for children, building of radio 
relay centre, etc. ; 

(r) Replcnislics the indivisible fund of the farm, which is 
used fjr the purchase of agr'cultural implements, 
livestock, building materials, to pay hired building 
trade workers ; 

Allotments for the indivisible fund arc Tiot less than fifteen 
percent but not more than twenty percent of the farm’s 
total money income ; 

(/) The rest of the money income is distributed among the 
members of tlie collective farm according to workday 
units. 

How the Share of A Collective Farmer is Calculated 

The income is distributed among the members of the collec¬ 
tive farm in accordance with the workday units eacli has to his 
credit. This conforms to the nature of tJic cooperative collec¬ 
tive farm property which underlies collectiv^e production. The 
quantity of produce and the amount of money distributed per 
workday unit dilfer in each collective larm and depend on 
its income, yield, etc. 

The workday is a unit for measuring the quantity and quality 
of the work performed by collective farmers. It makes it possible 
to calculate in a common measurement unit dilTerent forn^s of 
collective-farm work (skilled and unskilled labour, more difficult 
and easier work, etc.). The workday unit enables the collective 
farms to ensure equal remuneration for equal work to all mem¬ 
bers, irrespective of sex or age. All are equal before the workday 
unit. The more workday units you have to your credit, the 
more you get, since the distribution of income is done strictly 
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according to workday units, i,e., the workday unit is also the 
gauge for distributing the income in the collective farm. It 
makes it possible to calculate precisely the amount of work done 
by the collective farmers, to plan the work in conformity with 
the requirements of common production. 

The correct rating of work is essential for the application of 
the Socialist priiK iple of payment of work in the collective farms 
and for the just remuneration of the work of each collective 
fanner. 

All the work peri'ormecl in the collective farm is figured on 
a piece rate basis and measured in terms of workday units. 

The board of a collective farm works out quotas of daily 
output for all agricultural jobs and fixes rates for each job in 
teiTns of workday units. These quotas and I’atesare then approved 
by the general membership meeting. 

The quotas of output for each job are such as can be 
accomplished by a conscientious working farmer and account is 
taken of the conditiorx of the draught animals, machinery and 
the soil. 

All agricultural jobs in colk'ctive farms are dividend into nine 
groups and the rates for the daily quota of output of each group 
are giverr in workday units. The first group, for example, includes 
the lightest jobs that require hardly any skill (burning of weeds 
in the field, preparing of strings for binding sheafs, etc.). The 
rate for a daily quota of output on these jobs is a half of a work¬ 
day unit. T he 9th group includes processes requiring the highest 
skill or the mo.st arduous jobs (operator of a binder or a complex 
thresher, a flax scutcher, etc.). A farmer who fulfils his daily 
quota in this group is creditecl with two and a half workday 
units. 

In classing different jobs by groups account is taken of the 
intricacy, difficulty and importance of the work for the collective 
£mn. The proper use of this system enables each collective farm 
to assure higher remuneration for work on more important 
jobs compared with secondary jobs. 
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When the income is distrilmted, the collective farmers receive, 
In accordance with the number of workday units to their credit, 
mone>% corn, potatoes and other vegetables, livestock products, 
fruit, fodder for the cattle in their personal use and other produce. 

In conclusion the head of the Colled ive F<irm Oiganisational 
Department gave figures from the annual report of the Bolshevik 
Collective Fairn, Kunya-lJrgencli District, Tashaiis Region, of 
the Turkmenian Republic. Here arc these figures ; 

Total money income 22.348,4(x5 roubles 

Income tax ... .. 1,813,551 roubles 

The collective farmers received 15,453,2()b roubles, /.r., 69,14 
percent of the total money income. 

'The collective farmers also rec eived 3.1 kilograms of corn per 
workday unit. This collective larm has 1,214 able-bodied 
members. 
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Stalingrad Rebuilt 


T he Indian delegation reached Stalingrad from Tbilisi on 
January 12, in the afternoon. The city was thickly 
covered with snow and there was a bitter cold wind 
blowing. 

Most of us had read about the reconstruction of Stalingrad. 
But even we did not imagine fully what met our eyes.All along 
the drive, we saw small liomes newly constructed to house the 
people. We saw only a few bombed-out buildings—so few as 
to seem only reminders of the tremendous devastation of this 
heroic city. 

The Mayor of Stalingrad welcomed us to the city and at 
dinner he gave us a toast to the friendship of the peoples of India 
and the Soviet Union. Dr. J. C. Kumarappa, while replying, 
Bpoke of our visit to Stalingrad as a climax of our tour, and how 
this city more than any other place, stood and worked for 
Peace. “Stalingrad sounded the death-knell of fascism,” he said. 

In the evening, the Mayor gave us a talk on Stalingrad and 
its reconstruction in the Room of Architecture and Construction 
of Stalingrad. It was the same building, now re-built, in which 
Paulus. the Nazi General, had his headquarters. 

The City of Stalingrad stretched along the Volga, more than 
70 om^tres in length and from 4 to 10 kilometres in breadth. 
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Stalingrad has a great history. In 1918, when it was called 
Tsaritsyn, it was attacked by the White Guards. Stalin himself 
had led and organised the defence of Tsaritsyn. 

In 1942 it again became the centn* of struggle. The fight 
took place all round the city and within. Three districts out of 
the five were completely destroyed. Over 100,000 persons were 
rendered completely homeless. There was no shelter. Two 
districts in the south and along the bank ol’ the Volga w^ere all 
ahmg held by the Red Army. 4’he Red Army attacked and sur¬ 
rounded the Germans from the North and South. The last 
shot w^as hred in the city on lAbruary 2, 1943. After liberation, 
it w^as decided to rebuild the city along lines of socialist planning. 

Now the main tlioroughfares run parallel and at right angles 
to the Volga. The main avenue will be 18 kilometres long. 
Right in the centre of the city is the Scpiare of the Fallen Heroes 
with a statue of Stalin and a monument to those w'ho had fought 
and died. Here he buried the great heroes of Stalingrad among 
whom is the brave son of Dolores Ibarruri, the lamed leader ol the 
Spanish people. 

The Plan visualises a huge City Council building ol 17 
storeys, starting from wTich is the Avenue ol the fallen Heroes 
terminating at the city port on the bank ol the Volga. 

From this port boats go to Moscow, Rostov, Molotov etc. 
And wath the building of the Volga-Don Canal, Stalingrad to¬ 
day is a port of five seas. 

The Gorky Theatre, which waas completely destroyed, and 
was under construction, when Dr. Kumarappa visited Stalingrad 
last April, is completed and every night holds pcrlormanccs. 

The Mayor spoke of the new buildings being constructed, 
the Post Office and the new mil way stations, the workers apart¬ 
ments, the museums. About 500 houses are constantly under 
construction, with gas, and one flat per family, lens of new 
schools are being built every year. 96 schools, 5 new Instituto 
‘Uid 10 new technical schools have been built already since the 
war. There is a new Agricultural College under construction. 
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there will be a Pedagogical Institute, House of Trade Unions, 
House of the Soviet Army, Stadiums and Sports Halls, Mechani¬ 
cal Institute etc. 

The location of new schools, hospitals, stores, is visualized 
in such a way as to enable all citizens to reach any place within 
about 10 minutes. 

“ To rebuild the city is a gigantic task in which thousands arc 
participating. Tlie small homes you see today are temporary 
structures. The last ruins are being removed and next time you 
visit our city there will be no ruins. We are sure our plan will 
succeed. Our Government spares nothing to help our city which 
will be the most beautiful on the Volga. New Stalingrad will be 
a garden city’', concluded the Mayor with great self-confidence. 

The city is divided inU) several districts each having beautiful 
parks of rest and culture. In 1942-43, not only buildings and 
houses were destroyed, even trees and bushes were burnt out. 
To make this city into a garden city means planting hundreds 
and thousands of trees. 

Water which will be accumulated in the rcser\^oir will mean 
widespread irrigation near Stalingrad and will ensure afforesta¬ 
tion, which will not only be a source of lumber but will change 
the very climate of SUilingrad. 

This year the gas supply will be completed. 

The industrial enterprises were already reconstructed and 
the pre-war level was attained in 1948-49. Private cottages to 
help overcome the immediate housing problem were encouraged 
by the Government giving plots of 400 square metres and credit 
facilities to the builders. For the building of the Volga-Don 
canal, hundreds of houses and many villages had to be removed— 
but everyone was fully compensated. 

It was a gigantic plan that was placed before us to be com¬ 
pleted fully in 25 years. 

At night, the Mayor took the Indian delegation to a new 
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Soviet colour film “ Sadko ”—a cliarming fairy tale of Sadko 
who sailed the seven seas in search oi' happiness and discovered 
tliat it was to be found in one’s own land and among one’s own 
])cople. 

If that night tliere were ajiy doubts about the accomplishment 
of the plan made for new Stalingrad--ihe next day’s ])rogramme 
wiped them away. 

We started at 10-30 in the morning from Slalin District, 
wliere we lived. It was under German occupation during the 
war and not a building was left here. As we drove through 
it, we saw huge new buildings on either side oJ' the new 
roads. There was the Square of Fallen Heroes and the monu¬ 
ment, with a Statue of Stalin and on either side pic tures of the 
new heroes who are re-building this city. We saw Gorky Theatre 
—a beautiful building with tall columns—stores and apartment 
houses. Here and there were the old ruined houses, gaping, 
with the girders and balconies twisted into ugly forms. Our 
car driver told us that there was severe fighting liere from street 
to street, and house to house. In some hoirses, the front entrance 
was held by the Germans, while the back entrance was with the 
Red Army. We were only about 100 yards from the banks of 
the Volga along which were the Soviet troops and on the other 
side of us were the fascists. We were passing along what was 
the front line* 

From the Stalin District we passed South on to the Voroshilov 
District which was also under occupation and completely ruined. 
'Today here stood plants and factories, workers’ clubs and 
apartments. The remaining war scars were being quickly re¬ 
moved. Wherever we turned, as far as we could see, there was 
building activity—houses, schools, clubs, roads. We drove on 
and came to a huge open space. Soon on either side of the road 
we saw monuments with two model tanks on them. 

Our driver told us : 

“ This was the first line of defence and also the last. Beyond 
this line, the Nazis never approached. ‘ Stand unto death * 
was our slogan.” 
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Beyond the tanks on either side we saw several trenches. 
The Germans never crossed this line but they bombed out every 
thing in this area. Today, small hutments were housing the 
population temporarily, till more apartments were built. The 
factories were smoking. 

We drove through Kirov and other districts till we reached 
the Volga-Don Canal and the lirst lock. Here was this colossal 
piece of construction which would not only facilitate transport 
and irrigate the surrounding dry regions, but would change in 
time the very climate of this area. 

Here was a giant statue of Stalin soaring into the clouds. It 
was a beautiful sunny day with the groinid covered with ice and 
snow, dlie statue is 70 metres high in itself. The Volga was 
completely frozen. 

During the battle of Stalijigrad, the sick and wounded were 
taken across the Volga in the night to the opposite bank to be 
nursed and medically treated. It was terribly cold despite the 
sun and everyone of us could not help but think of those who 
had fought under the most terrible conditions in the days of 
1942 and 1943. 

We saw the first lock with its huge gates and sluices. From 
h< re starts the Canal which joins the two great rivers of the 
Soviet people—the Volga and the Don. d'he Canal is one of th(‘ 
great projects of Communism. Over the gate is the inscription : 

“ Glory to the Soviet Pec;plc 
—Builders of Communism.’' 

It was a thrilling experience. Even though the river and 
canal were frozen, to be here and see this—this in Stalingrad, 
the city which the fascists planned to take and use to crush the 
Soviet people and their new life. 

On our way back to Stalin District, we saw the new part of 
Stalingrad on the Volga, the new embankment which is com- 

E lcted, and the site where the Avenue of Fallen Heroes is being 
lid. We saw the “ Peace Street ”—one of the big highways. 
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One is struck in Stalingrad by the numbc^r of beautiful posters, 
placards, and slogans which wc see every few yards. “ Peace 
will triumph over war” w^as the most common and it also express- 
cA the great confidence of die people in a life of peace. They 
had given their finest sons and daughters to win the peace. To* 
day their best sons and daughters w^cre building a new city—a 
city of Peace dedicated to Peace. 

But as yet we had not seen all and our day of surprises were 
far from over. I’hc Mayor wlio was accompanying us took us 
to the North. We drove along the main road which runs parallel 
to the river. Here, along the Volga, tluae were huge factories 
upon factories with smoking chimneys, turning out tractors, ex¬ 
cavators, heavy machinery, building machinery, etc. Across the 
road were big apartment houses newly constructed, one set of 
buildings for each plant, witli its own scliools and clinics and 
liospilals and workers’ clubs. Apart from tht!sc buildings there 
were small huts temporarily constructed for those who had not 
got their fiats as yet. 

Every few minutes wc came across a monument—a simple 
tohirim with a licautihil wreatli hanging on it. Each of tlicsc 
marked the mass graves of those thousands who gave their lives 
to save the world for peace. It is these small unassuming and 
plain structures which tell you in unspoken words tlnU you arc in 
a city of heroes, a city wliiih is uiKonqiuTahlc. Perhaps nothing 
we could hear or see could tell ns more cloquciitly than these 
graves how much the people of the Soviet Union want Peace. 
Nothing could hav’c convinced us more than these graves how 
necessary it was lor us to work for peace, 

Wc saw several monuments, mainly on the side of the river, 
with model tanks, which marked the front line beyond which the 
Nazis never set fcoot. The Volga, the greatest river of the 
Soviet people, could not be touched by tlic Nazi generals. 

We drove on to the famous tractor plant. It covers a very 
l‘^rge area. It is c^nc c:)f the big tractor plants of the country and 
“uiploys several thousand workers. This plant was the scene 

the most fierce battle—half of it being occupied by the 
Ecrnians. One of the old workers here came up and spoke to m: 
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“ Have you such a big plant in your country ? When you 
go back to India, give the people there our greetings and tell 
them about our plant/' 

He was one of the workers who had worked in the plant be¬ 
fore the war, had participated in the defence of the plant during 
the battle of Stalingrad and after the fascists were driven from 
Stalingrad, had gone with the Soviet Army right to Berlin. 
Today he was back in the plant. We were proud to shake his 
hand. 

A huge group of women workers crowded around us. They 
were so happy to see us, “ When will you come again ? You are 
not clad warmly enough. Next time come with more warm 
things,” they said with love and concern. “ Give your women 
our love. Do they also work in such plants ? Do you like our 
plant ? ” 

So much more we had to hear from them and say to them. , *. 

As we were leaving this historic plant, we saw tractor upon 
tractor being assembled and leaving the factory. This plant 
has supplied hundreds of thousands of tractors to the country. 

While driving back to the hotel we were staying in, we visited 
one of the many workers’ Palaces. This one belonged to the 
Red October Plant. This is a new palace built for the workers 
and their children. It is a huge building, most artistically de¬ 
signed, its walls covered with some of the most famous paintings 
of Soviet artists. There are lecture rooms where workers get 
further technical training. There is a library. We went into 
one room where an engineer’s child was learning the piano. 
The teacher herself was the daughter of one of the workers. Here 
children of the workers can learn music, painting and other arts. 
There were rooms for billiards and other games. A lovely 
Concert hall to seat 600 workers at a time where workers can see 
shows free. And here in one room was a lovely big New Year 
Tree, with candles and lights and presents for the children’s 
party. 

Go where you like in the Soviet Union—there is always 
Something for the children. They come Jirsi in every programme.. 
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From there we drove to some of the historical sights and saw 
the Mamayev Hill—scene of the bloodiest battle. Today it is 
a snow-covered hill and a small monument marks the grave of 
those who were killed in retaking the hill from the Nazis. It 
was a very important battle for from the hill any part of the city 
can be easily attacked. And the people of Stalingrad spared 
nothing to throw the Germans back from this hill. 

On our way back, we saw a few more of the ruins. One of 
us told our interpreter: “ But for these few ruins who would 
know that we were in Stalingrad ! They are the reminders 
of the great battle of Stalingrad.” 

But the Soviet people have a different place for such 
^‘reminders.” “We don’t want such things in our country,” was 
die quick reply. “ Such reminders will remain in our museums.” 


Tbilisi Sea 


Hardly sf*ven to eight miles from the very heart of Tbilisi, 
on the outskirts of the city, we saw a sea-in-formation. Some 40 
to 50 kilometres from the city flows the rivulet Yori. It flowed 
waywardly and its waters ran waste into the river Kura. Soviet 
engineers planned the digging of a canal, 41 kilometres in length, 
and pouring the waters of Yori into a mountain cavity outside 
Tbilisi. 

The canal is now complete. It runs through several sub¬ 
terranean tunnels and crosses over a number of other canals 
that fall on its way to Tbilisi. The tunnel-like structure of the 
canal gives it an uniform depth of 2 metres, the distance between 
the banks being 7 metres. 

The vast lake, or the Tbilisi Sea, as it is called, is now in the 
process of formation. Its maximum capacity is 360 million cubic 
metres of water. This vast lake, in its turn will feed two new 
canals. Three power houses have been built along the upper 
canal. These produce thirty thousand kilowatts of electric 
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energy for local use. When the two lower canals are completcdy 
new power stations will be built along these canals. 

This irrigation system called the Saingori Irrigation Works 
will irrigate fifty thousand hectares of fallow land. Fiv^e thousand 
hectares of barren-waste, situated on either side of the upper 
canal, have already been fertilised with the waters ofYori and 
collective firms have been organised in the region. 

New agricultural colonies are springing up in every region. 
Villages are being planned. House construction has been under¬ 
taken on an extensive scale. The 600 million roubles plan, the 
first part of which was completed in November 1951, has begun 
to pay its own way. 






IValchwp the \ew Tear Festivities in the PioneerF Palace at Tbilisi 





CHAPTER VI 


Children in the Soviet Union 


W HAT impresses every visitor to tlie Soviet Union is the great 
love and attention paid to children—both for their material 
well-being and for their intellectual development. Where- 
ever we went, in whichever city or in whichever institution, wc 
noticed that the child comesin everything, and no amount 
of care and facilities seem to be enough for them. 

We were in the Soviet Union during tlw’ great New Year 
festivities and we saw how the children enjoy themselves during 
these festivities. 

'rherc was not an institution we visited which was not pre¬ 
paring for the New Year Children’s party. If we visited the 
University in Georgia, we found the teachers absorbed in de¬ 
corating a huge New Year tree, some other members of the stall' 
making lovely packages of sweets, another lot decorating the 
walls and rooni to give the effect of falling snow, some arranging 
the presents and so on and on. In other institutions we Were 
even luckier, for we saw the children with Grandfather Frost—all 
dressed in beautiful white fur with a lovely grey beard - dancing 
and singing and playing round the New Year Tree. 

We were invited in Moscow on New Year’s Day, in the 
evening, to a children’s New Year party at one of the Trade 
Union Palaces of Culture. 
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As we entered we saw the place entirely redecorated to make 
it look like a fairy palace for the children. There were about 
nine huge halls, and in each there were several “ stalls ”—at 
one there was singing and folk dancing, in another there was 
a competition where children had to give names of Chinese 
authors and poets, the idea being to rouse Soviet-Chinese 
friendship, at a third there was a cartoon film, at a fourth 
there was a merry-go-round (and even the oldest in the 
delegation didn’t miss their chance of riding the horses 
with the children), there were other stalls where there were 
games—in fact here was some entertainment for every child of 
every age. 

Then we walked into the main hall with a towering New 
Year Tree. When we entered there was a performance going on 
—a play about the New Year—with Grandfather Frost, and 
little rabbits, and the fox and birds and a beautiful girl and 
everything else to delight the children. We could not follow the 
language, but the conversation was obviously arousing a great 
deal of mirth. 

After the play was over, there were special dances given by the 
Soviet Union’s leading dancers and artists, many belonging to 
the Bolshoi Theatre itself. And finally, all the little kids joined 
in the dancing—the smallest trying desperately to keep in step 
with the biggest ! Last of all, before the party ended, there was 
mass singing. The words were written on a placard for all to 
read, and till every child was singing at his loudest, the songs were 
repeated. 

Before going home, we all queued up with the children and 
each got a lovely large packet of sweets. 

That evening there were thousands of children in this Hall 
of Trade Unions. And we were told, that daily, during 
the two weeks of the New Year festivities, such parties were held 
in each of the difierent Trade Union Palaces of Culture, so that 
not a single child remains in Moscow without having been to a 
similar children’s party as the one We saw. And what happens 
for the children of Moscow happens for children all over the 
Soviet Union. 
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But apart from such special festivities, in all the republics of 
the Soviet Union, it is a regular feature of the educational system 
to make provision for cultural centres where tens of thousands of 
school children come together to play, dance and acquire training 
in special subjects. These are called Palaces of Pioneers and 
we visited the Palace of Pioneers in Tbilisi. 

The Palace was one of the official residences of the past 
Tsarist governons which was converted into a Pioneers’ Palace. 

The Palace has 200 rooms and 48 halls besides a beautiful 
rambling park. The Palace provides amenities for the cultural 
development of 8000 hoys and girls belonging to the age groups 
of 7 to 18 years. I'here are two hundred teachers and instruc¬ 
tors, mostly fully trained, who impart knowledge to the children 
in sciences, technical knowledge, line arts, physical culture and 
other mass activity.Excursions and lectures on special topics 
are arranged, special concerts and similar other activities are 
organised in which even more children can participate. Each 
child is expected to come to the palace regularly, twice a 
week for almost two hours in the evenings. During vacations 
there are more programmes. 

Tlie primary task of these Palaces for Pioneers is to help the 
school teaching for more profound knowledge for children and 
to promote and encourage talented children. During their re¬ 
creation, the Palace gives enlightened entertainment to children. 

There are several such palaces and centres for the children in 
Tbilisi, the total capacity can provide for 1,20,000 children, 
while the present need in the city is only for 1,00,000. 

We were taken round this Palace. We first went to the Con¬ 
cert Hall, where to a huge audience of little children and their 
mothers, children of all ages w;ere performing a play dressed 
perfectly as animals and what not. When the play was over, 
all the children in the hall welcomed us with a song. We also 
saw the puppet theatre, where children themselves are learning to 
manipulate the puppets. We then passed on to a hall where 
children were singing and dancing with Grandfather Frost round 
a New Year Tree, and so infectious was their joy and mirth, that 
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Sardar Gurbaksh Singh with his grey beard competed with 
Grandfather Frost in dancing with the children round the 
Tree. 

We visited the historical rooms—where children learn through 
pictures the lives ol' L(uiin and Stalin, the history of Georgia and 
various other halls whic.h help the school education. From here 
we were taken to the library where we saw a children’s periodical 
in the Georgian language. There are 76,()i)0 IBooks in the library, 
and the Palace is proud that it teaches cliildren to love the life 
and works of great men and writers of all lands. The director 
of the library showed us a guilt-edged book and to our pleasant 
surprise it was a translation of Valmiki’s Rarnayana in the 
Georgian language. Some of the verses w^ere read and translated 
to us. There were several children sitting and reading at the 
various tables. 

After visiting the gymnasium where we saw children doing 
all kinds of exercises and phy sical movements to keep their bodies 
in perfect health, we were taken to a room where children who 
are writers, poets and artists, work. The children here welcomed 
us with speeches, enquired about the children of India and sent 
them their greetirigs, they^ asked us to give their greetings to 
Dr. Kitchlew, who had been awarded the Stalin Peace Prize. 
And then one girl began to recite a poem in the Russian langu¬ 
age. She was hardly 15 y^ears. In this poem (written by the 
girl herself), she referred to the Indian author Krishan Chandar 
and his article about children in India. We were hardly prepared 
for such surprises from these little children in what seemed 
far-away Georgia. 

On the walls of this room and the next were beautiful draw¬ 
ings and paintings—of their own authors and poets and those of 
other lands done by these young artists themselves. There were 
the portraits of Shelley and Byron and of otlters. While we were 
going round looking at their works of art, the children crowded 
round us, asking us all about India, what do the children learn 
there, and finally giving us their little Pioneer and Consomol 
badges to take as souvenirs of our visit to their Palace. 

In all the hails we saw children busily engrossed intone acti- 
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vity or another, only lifting their eyes to greet ns when they 
knew we had come from India. 

In the library, for the older children, tliere arc books in 
English, French, (Icrman and Russian besides Georgian. 

These palaces are maintained by the Georgian Government 
and in particular by the Ministry of Education. The children 
come to these palaces absolutely free of charge. This is the 
same throughout the Soviet Union. 

When it was time to say good-bye, our Russian interpreters 
found it a hard jol) to make us leave this wonderful palace run 
for children. 

Besides these children’s institutions, we visited the Children's 
Home near Moscow, for children whose parents have died in 
the war or otherwise. Here again we witnessed tlie great care 
and devotion given not only to the personal needs of their 
children but to their intellectual development. We were enter¬ 
tained to a lovely performance by them of music and singing 
which we can never forget—and specially the smallest tot of 
about 4 years who recited poems to us, made ns sit on his wee 
chair and gave his little boat and fish to Daljit Kaur to take 
with her. 


Message From Pioneers 


(3n the eve of our departure from the Soviet Union, we 
received the following letter from Soviet children, together with 
a red Pioneer Scarf for each one of us; 

Dear Fighters for Peace ! 

This letter is from the Pioneers of the Okhansky Children’s 
Home No. 3 of the Molotov region. 

We were quite little when the war began, but we remember 
well the Day of Victory. 
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Many of us remember the horrors of war ; our playmates, 
dying of bombs and bullets, drenched with their own innocent 
blood, little boys and girls going mad when their mothers 
were shot before their own eyes. 

But our Homeland has given us everything. 

Comfortable children’s homes have been opened for us where 
we arc treated with a mother’s care. 

We study, we enjoy our life, we are happy. A bright future is 
open for us. 

From the first years at school we regard ourselves as builders 
of Communism. We dream about laying out gardens, of 
gathering unheard of harvests of grain, vegetables, fruit. 
Though we are young, we arc well aware that man’s hap¬ 
piness lies in serving the common cause, the cause of his own 
people and the whole of humanity ! 

We have our whole life before us. 

But whatever profession we choose we shall strive to better 
the life of man, to make our Homeland still stronger and more 
beautiful. 

Propaganda of war and hatred is unknown to us, we have no 
fear of our future. 

Children in the countries’*"of People’s Democracy, in New 
China, in the German Democratic Republic also begin their life 
with the sense of joy and justified pride. 

With a great joy all honest people of our globe have learnt 
the news about the awarding of the International Stalin Prize 
“ For the Promotion of Peace among Nations”. 

The International Stalin Prize has been awarded ta 
outstanding public figures of France, India, Brazil, the 
U.S.A., the German Democratic Republic, Canada and the 
U.S.S.R. 
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The Soviet youth together with all progressive people warmly 
greets the new group of courageous fighters for peace who have 
merited the Stalin Prize ! 

We ask you to intensify your struggle against the instigators 
of war and against the use of the atom bomb. 

And although we are only school-boys and girls we also join 
those many millions of people who demand peace. 

At our Young Pioneers’ meeting devoted to “ Fighters for 
Peace ” we decided to send Pioneer’s ties to the Indian fighters 
for peace, the winner of the Stalin Prize “ For the Promotion 
of Peace among Nations ” Dr. Kitchlew, as a token of the un* 
breakable friendship between the children and youth of the 
Soviet Union and the children and youth throughout the world. 

Dear fighters for peace ! 

Let the words of the standard-bearer of peace Comrade 
Stalin inspire you : ‘‘ Peace will be preserved and consolidated 
if the peoples take the cause of preserving peace into their own 
hands and del'end it to the end.” 

Long live the wise leader who is leading us to peace and hap¬ 
piness, our beloved and great Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 

On behalf of the Young Pioneers : 

Members of the Young Pioneers’ Council : 

Alexei Nortsov, Lyuba Kiseleva, Yura Gubkin, Shura 
Petukhova, Klara Ugolnikova, Lena Novoselova, 
Nadya Krasilnikova, Galya Mustafina. 



CHAPTER 17/ 


Religious Freedom In The Soviet Union 


I N the first village we passed through after entering Soviet 
territor)^ (on December 24) we observed a Churcli, with 
a tall spire. During the two days jouney by train, from 
the border of the Soviet Union to Moscow, we noticed several 
such churches in villages and towns all along the way. At 
Moscow, we paid a visit to the Elokhovskaya Uhurch. 
We reached the Cathedral at about 11 a.m., and there was such 
a large congregation inside that we could not get in by the front 
entrance. We walked round the premises and entered by the 
side door. There we saw the usual rituai of the Russian Orthodox 
Church and the lighted candles and the pictures of Jesus, the 
Virgin Mary and tlie Apostles. The choir was singing and the 
priest was Icciding the prayers. About 1,200 persons of both 
sexes and of all ages, filled the hall and took part in the prayers 
and sang religious verses with great devotion and fervour. 

The scene which we witnessed hardly would lend support to 
the propaganda that there is no religious freedom in the Soviet 
Union, and so we decided to probe the matter further. We dis¬ 
covered that there was actually a Department of Religion, 
attached to the Council of Ministers, and this department was 
administered by a “ Committee on Religion”. On January 4> 
we interviewed Mr. Gastev, the Vice-Chairman of the Com*" 
mittee and he stated as follows : 

“ Under the Czarist rule, there was no real religious freedom 
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because the State had a religion, namely Orthodox Catholicism^ 
and exercised its power to convert people of all oilier religons to 
this particular creed. 

“ After the October Revolution, a decree was passed to 
separate the Church from the State, and also to separate the 
School from the Church. Thereafter, the people were free to 
believe or not to believe in any religion, and oppression against 
such religions as Islam and Buddhism completely ceased and 
freedom of conscience was assured. Freedom to profess any 
religion in the Soviet Union, is now guaranteed by the “ Stalin 
(ionsiilution^\ 

“ I’his Committee on Religion (or ‘‘ Council on Religion ” 
as it is called) helps Religious Societies to carry on their activities. 
For instance, if Government help is required by any religious 
institution to publish books or magazines, this help is rendered 
through the (Council. It is for the convenience of believers in 
religion that the state maintains the Deyxartincnt, 

“ With the help of this Council, the Muslim citizens of the 
Soviet Union, (most of whom arc in the Asiatic republics) were 
able to secure their passports and visas to make their pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 

“ The Sovnet Government is the most democratic govern¬ 
ment and cannot ignore the wishes of the people. So long as 
there are people who profess religion, their interests must be 
looked after by the State; but the Soviet State is a secular state 
and therefore does not encourage or interfere with religious 
rituals and ceremonies. Religion becomes a private and personal 
matter, and freedom in this respect is guaranteed by the State.” 

Mr. Gostev further assured us, that the prayer scenes witnessed 
by Us at Elokhovskaya Church was not exceptional, and 
regular prayers took place not only in the churches but in the 
places of worship of all religions. There are in the Soviet Union, 
religious societies for Moslems, Jews, Buddhists and various 
denominations of the Catholics and Protestants, and all 
these societies function under their respective religious 
heads. 
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Wc inspected the picture albums in the possession of this 
department, which contained recent photographs of Mosques 
and Buddhist temples, in the Soviet Union, with devout Muslim 
and Buddhist congregations in them. 

While on tour in Georgia from January 7 tol4 the Delegation 
had an occasion to visit a grand Church building in the recesses 
of the mountains and we saw it equipped and working with a 
religious head Father Gobron who professionally was a doctor 
of medicine in his pre-priesthood days. He explained to us the 
long history of the old church and showed us round the ancient 
building, which even as a monument, was very imposing. The 
place named Mtskhetia was the ancient capital of Georgia. 

R^cligion thus practiced by those who believe in it, can 
hardly support the suggestion that in the U.S.S.R. no religious 
practice is permitted or that there is any persecution of the 
believers. 



CHAPTER VIII 


With The Leaders Of Soviet Literature 


S ARDAR Gurbaksli Singh, Mr. Ramanlal Desai, Mrs. 
Malti Bedekar and Messrs. Yashpal, Adityan and P. C. 
Joshi, the writers and journalists in our delegation met the 
leaders of Soviet literature in the office of tlie Union of Soviet 
Writers. From the Soviet side the following were present: Poet 
Surkov, their acting President Tikhonov, Poet Marshak, the 
translator of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Tadjik Poet Mirza Tarsun- 
Zade, who after his visit to India for the first Asian Conference, 
wrote his Ballad 07i India which has loecome very popular in the 
IJ.S.S.R. Madame Karavayeva representing the older Soviet 
writers and Gulia, a young Georgian writer who is iu- 
charge of the education and training of younger writers, were 
also present. 

Surkov welcomed us and stated that the Soviet writers take a 
keen interest in India and the Indian writers. “ Wc want to 
know everything about you and your work.” He informed us 
that the work of contemporary Indian writers was being regu¬ 
larly translated and published in Soviet periodicals and journals 
and was read with great interest by the Soviet readers, 

“The closer the contact between writers of our two countries 
the wider will become the circle of readers of Indian literature 
in our country and that is why we want to deepen and enlarge 
our friendly contact. To promote friendship we must know 
each other. To make this friendship durable people must have 
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no suspicions. We must know your historical tradition, trends 
among your writers and which way your cultural life is heading 
and we will be happy to help you know the same about us. 
Literature and journalism are among the most powerful means 
of propagating friendship between nations. That is why when 
we greet you, our Indian friends, we hope it will contribute to 
the cause of peace.” 

We requested Surkov to talk to us of the principles of Soviet 
literature, of the ideas which guide the Soviet writers. He spokt' 
very precisely and simply and other Soviet writers present joined 
him. They said : 

(1) “ Wc consider ourselves heirs of all the classical 
heritage of the past, of our own country and of the whole world. 
Soviet literature has grown along the lines of struggle against 
those who tried to deny the heritage of the past but we consider 
it our duty to take the classical heritage critically, from the 
point of view of our epoch and our tasks. 

“We publish the old classics whole and unabridged, without 
our own stamp, and irrespective of what we may think of them. 

“Wc appreciate equally the works of Tolstoy, Pushkin, 
Shakespeare and Balzac because in their works appear tho 
conditions and struggle of the masses and progressive ideas of 
the past.” 

(2) “Our literature stems from amidst the people; it is by tht' 
people and for (he people. This democratic aspect is the main 
feature and characteristic of our literature. That is why we 
arc against the so-called ‘ pure art ’ or ‘art for art’s sake’. Such 
art is reactionary art and such ideas represent the aristocratic 
trend. Art and literature are means of spiritual communication 
between people and so they can’t be self-sufficient, something 
which can stand for itself and by itself. 

“ The source of our creative works is the folk art of the 
people all through history. 

“ One of the main principles of our literature is the satisfac- 
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tion of the cultural needs of our countrymen. Our books are sold 
as in France or England. Thus the writer is under the control 
of the readers. If the book is pale and dull it may remain in the 
bookshelves for years. If a wTiter succeeds in grasping the essence 
of our life, and its main trend, his book becomes like a gospel 
for the masses. Such books in our contemporary Soviet litera¬ 
ture were books by Gorky and Mayakovsky. After the Patriotic 
War such books were “The Story of a Real Man” by Polevoy, 
“ The Young Guard” by Fadeyev, “ Far From Moscow*’ by 
Azhayev and many others. 

“The three or four poets around this table had their poems 
sold more than a million copies. The sale of Marshak’s poems 
for children is astronomical. 

“ We consider that our writer must be amidst I he people 
not only by correspondence but by his life. 

“ During the last war, out of our three thousand writers and 
poets, one thousand were at the front defending our country and 
250 of them were killed during the war and they are in the same 
mass graves where our soldiers and officers lie. This gave such 
authority to our writers which can’t be en joyed by writers any¬ 
where else in the world. 'Fhe historical truth is that our writers 
who during the war were in the front ranks of the fighters against 
fascism are now in the front ranks of the fighters for 
peace.” 

(.3)“ Soviet literature like the Soviet Union is multinational. 
After the October Revolution cultural resurgence took place 
in each nationaliu. Scores of nationalities in Czarist Russia, 
had no alphabet of their own and hence no culture. There 
are a number of smaller nationalitit's the works of whose 
writers have begun to appear only recently. 

“Our literature is usually identified with Russian literature, 
but Soviet literature is a big family of many national literatures 
united under friendly and brotherly Soviet literature. Besides 
the Russian literature the literature of Tadjikistan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan and other Soviet Republics have a history 
of their own. 
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“ What can unite these various literatures ? In form each is 
specifically national, it is one with the fabric of its own 
national tradition, language and history. What unites them is the 
fact that they all use the same method in literature. We call it the 
method of Socialist realism. It requires absolutely correct 
representation of reality. But this does not imply that it is the 
method of impersonal mirror, with all details and chaos, as it 
happens in everyday life. The real artist must see life in its 
growth and development, the main trends of life, where it is 
going and developing into what.” 

Soviet writers organise close contact between the Russian 
literature and the literature of other nations. One of the methods 
is the annual 10 days festival organised in Moscow where writers 
and artists from other nationalities come. Tarsun-Zade explain¬ 
ed how last year the Tadjik writers came to Moscow and greatly 
benefited through personal contacts and exchange of views with 
writers of other Soviet languages. 

. (4) ‘‘We are categorically against cosmopolitan views. We 
endorse the idea of internationalism which is one of the main 
characteristics of our literature. We consider that true interna¬ 
tionalism does not brush aside national features and character 
(as cosmopolitanism does) but helps to unite all national 
cultures in the struggle for a good world, for good culture and for 
a good life”. 

We had a very interesting discussion and expressed our own 
agreement with the Soviet writers that closer and closer bonds 
should be forged between the writers of our two countries and 
that our respective peoples must get to know each other’s 
cultural heritage and contemporary literature. 

The parting words of Poet Surkov were : 

“ Permit me to conclude with the hope that communion 
between our hearts and minds will be closer from this day on.” 


Cultural Entertainments 


The Soviet Theatre and Ballet are world famous. And our 
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<1elegation was lucky to sec a large number of excellent per¬ 
formances by the best artists in the Soviet Union. 

We went to the 1 75-year-oId Bolshoi Theatre which is re¬ 
nowned for its operas and ballets. Wc saw Pushkin’s Ruslan 
and Ludmila performed there as an opera. Wc saw another 
opera Aida^ by the Italian composer Verdi, in the Georgian 
capital, Tbilisi. The music was unfamiliar to our Indian ears 
yet the musicians had such rich voices and they sang with such 
evident sincerity that there was not one of us who did not 
thoroughly enjoy these operas. Wc did not know the language of 
the songs either but tlic acting and stagecraft is something 
uniques, fairies lloating through the horizon, dancing without 
touching the ground anvwhere on the huge stage. Castles and 
nomad camps af)pcared on tlie stage and suddenly disappeared 
into the air, landscapes of all sorts, lakes midst mountains and 
with swans swdmming around, realistic storm scenes on the sea, 
boats floating on the sea and so on. 

We saw tw'o ballets in the Bolshoi itself, the well-known story 
of Cinderella enacted by the famous Ballerina Lepeshinskaya 
dancing the title role. The other w^as Swan Lake with I’chaikov- 
sky’s unforgettable music. The story is that of a group of 
girls who come under the spell of a demon who condemns tliem 
to remain as swans. A gallant young prince destroys the demons, 
overcomes all temptations and liberates the girls, marrying the 
leading one among them. 

In Leningrad, we attended a performance of the famous 
modern ballet, the Red Poppy ^ which is a moving 
tale of the Chinese Revolution, magnificently danced in 
a feast of colour and costume, with a background of the 
stagecraft magic, which is so characteristic of the Soviet 
Theatre. 

The ballet has a special beauty and charm of its own. It is a 
part of the great Russian cultural heritage which is being carried. 
forward and enriched in the Soviet Union. 

i; Tn Mpj^cow at the, Tchaikpv^ky Concert Hall we saw a series 
dances of variousi types,vigorous, joyou^s*: 
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frolicsome and even senlimenlal. There was a song-dance 
of the Soviet youth and another one on peace. 

At Stalingrad wc saw Hugo’s Hunchback of Notre Dame ” 
realistically and efl'ectivcly enacted as a drama. 

In Moscow wc saw a three-dimensional colour film at the 
specially constructed Stereo Caiicma. d’hc stereo cinema is 
one of the special sc ientiJic achievements of the Soviet Union* 
The screen is composed of 200<) lenses and costs 560,000 roubles. 
Two more such stereo cinemas are to be opened this year in 
Kiev and Leningrad. 

In other countries, to sec the three-dimensional film, one has 
to wear special coloured glasses. Not so in tlic Soviet Union. 
One can sec the depth™ the third dimension—with the naked 
eye by adjusting ) ourself in a particular position in your seat, 

Soviet scientists aim to have liigger tlieatres for seeing 
such films and to pci feet the arrangements as time goes 
on. 


We also saw two puppet shows. One was a pastoral comedy. 
The sct'iie was a c olleciive farm to which a young woman veteri¬ 
nary doctor comes fiom the eity, two village youths fall in love 
with her and the story gf cs on . . . The skill displayed by the 
artists was breath-taking, specially the very realistic way in 
which they depicted the actions and movements of the farm 
animals, the lovely darue-items which were given and the 
thousand and one little details which went to make the show a 
superb piece of craftsmanship. The little puppet theatre itself, 
with its specially constructed stage was a beautiful thing to see. 
During the intervals, we went to the small museum attached to- 
the tlieatre, wlici e we saw the different forms of puppets used in 
Russia through the various centuries, the puppets used in vari¬ 
ous other European countries, in Java and Indonesia, in Cuba 
and Equador and, lastly, we were happiest to see specimens of 
our Nala-Damyanti and Ravana-Hanuman stories. 

At each theatre we visited, we heard from the tnai%4g<tirs and 
directors of the large sums of money spent by the Slht# bWh oilr 
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the upkeep of the theatres and the maintenance of large pro¬ 
fessional companies. 

The Pliashvili Opera and Ballet Theatre in Tbilisi alone 
maintains a company of 492 artists and musicians with a wage 
bill of 500,000 roubles a month. 

We heard equally of the tremendous support given to the 
theatres by the common people, who flock in their thousands to 
pack nearly every performance. 

For cxara[)le, for the Tchaikovsky Concert Hall in Moscow 
331,000 tickets had been sold in eight and a half months in 
1952, During tlie 12-dny winter holiday season (connected 
with the New Year festivities), 30,000 tickets had been sold. 

The close contact l)etwcen the artist and the people and the 
unstinted suppf^rt to all cultural activities given l)y tlie state result 
in the higli standard of Soviet cultural performances and 
account for (he constant rise in tlieir level. 


Tretyakov Art Gallery 


The Tretyakov Art Gallery is the place where the bulk of the 
best heritage of Russian paintings is on exhibition. It is a 
huge place and yet the Director who spoke English and 
showed us around, complained that they did not have enough 
place. 

There is a whole section on the religious paintings of Russia^ 
which figure the life of Christ, his disciples and the various 
Saints. 

They ranged from eleventh to seventeenth centuries and be¬ 
longed to various schools and periods—Kiev School of the 11th 
century being the oldest and Novgorod from 13th to 15th 
centairy, and the Moscow School from 15th century on* Most 
of the artists were serfs or monks. 
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We were pleasantly surprised to sec with what devotion Soviet 
leaders preserved tlieir old artistic heritage including all that 
had a religious content. 

Wc spent most of our time in the galleries of IBth and 19th 
centuries which unfolded the picture of the beginnings and a high 
stage of development of the Russian Renaissanc'e. 

We saw the life-like sculptures of Schu])in, (middle 18th 
century and son of a fisherman) and as we went on to other 
artists we noted that several of the artists of* the period upto 
the 19th century were themselves serfs. 

We saw the portraits of Livitsky and they constituted a 
veritable gallery of the people of his time. We w(n*e told that 
he made a portrait of Diderot whic:h the Frencli writer-philoso¬ 
pher thought was his l)est. 

Nineteenth century opened with Kiprensky who is one of the 
Russian masters. His portraits brought out in a masterly fashion 
the inner life of the people he painted. His subjects were not 
‘"the dreamy but active type. “I see myself as in a looking glass/* 
was Pushkin’s comment on this artist’s portrait of himself. 

The nineteenth ceritury artists drew their strength from 
realism and begin dealing boldly with various aspects of social 
life under Czarism. By the seventies of the century, an Asso¬ 
ciation of Travelling Exhibition was formed and all the great and 
progressive artists of the period belonged to this organisation 
and organised regular exhibitions in the various towns of 
Russia. 

We saw the paintings of Surikov who frankly made the 
people his chief heroes. There was a large collection of Repin’s 
sketches and paintings who is one of their greatest masters. His 
Cossacks writing, a defiant letter to the Turkish Sultan, 
\yho wanted their territory, is Russian patriotism and art at its 
best. 

We were struck by the work of Vereshagiix who visited 
india in the 19th century, and also the territoricy* wbi^h cbm?? 
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titute Asiatic Soviet Republics. He lias painted Indians of 
all social grades and various provinces with great sympathy. 
He also painted the Russo-Turkish War with great passion and 
his last painting is a mound of human skulls and is dedicated 
to the conc}uerors of the past, present and future ! 

We also had the great opportunity of seeing a representative 
selection of the best modern Soviet paintings. On the ground 
floor an Exhil^ition of paintings of 19[)2 was being held. They 
were all in the spirit of Socialist realism and their subjects were 
the Soviet }:)eop]e engaged in building the various projects of 
Communism and enjoying themselves in various healthy ways. 
The theme of peace and international solidarity was featured 
over and over again. We were told that th(‘ paintings of Indian 
faces, life and landscape by Klimashin were the star attractions 
of the year. H<‘ had come to Bombay as the Artist in charge of 
the Soviet Pavilion in the International Industries Exhibition 
and had travelled round our country. The artist’s love of the 
Indian p(‘ople had cnal)le(l him to catch arigfit the spirit of our 
people and tlie reality of the Indian situation. 

The crowds at the Tretyakov Art CalJery had to be seen 
to be l^elieved. It was an unending mass of queues in all the 
halls. It was impossible to get inside tlie 1952 Exhibition and 
special arrangements had to be made to give us the chance of 
havinga rapid look ov( r. 

The Russian artists have not only produced great paintings 
and the Russian people are not only proud of their artistic heri¬ 
tage but daily visit their Art Galleries and Exhibitions en masse. 
In other countries such immense crowds go only to a very 
popular talkie. 

British and French paintings are fairly widely known in 
India through reproductions of their masters and our country¬ 
men who go abroad generally visit the Art Galleries of these 
countries but the artistic creations of Russian painters are hardly 
known in our country except a little to a very narrow circle of 
progressive artists. A break has been made with the visit of a 
Soviet Art Exhibition to our country last year which proved 
very popular. We learnt from Klimashin that efforts are being 
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made to bring an Exhibition of classic^il and modern Indian 
paintings to Moscow this year. Not only the Soviet artists but 
the Soviet public arc eagerly awaiting it. 

Mr. Raval, the famous Gujarati painter spent more time 
studying Soviet Art and meeting Soviet artists. He made useful 
contacts which will prove elfcclive in forging living links between 
Soviet and Indian artists. 


With Cherkassov In Leningrad 


It was past 12 noon, when our train steamed into Leningrad 
on January 16. had spent as comfortable a night as always 
in the luxurious “ soft” sleeping cars of the Soviet Union, and 
we were looking foiward to seeing this historic city, which had 
been the capital of the old Russia for many years, and was the 
starting point of the October Revolution. 

We w^ere received at the railway station by representatives 
of the Leningrad Peace Committee, headed by the famous 
Soviet actor Cherkassov and Mrs. Olga Konstantinovna, Secre¬ 
tary of the Leningrad Peace Committee. Cherkassov had been 
in India wdth the Soviet Film delegation and was eagerly 
asking after all his old friends of the Indian film world. 

From the station, in a fleet of cars to the Astoria Hotel. 
It is one of the best Soviet hotels, comfortable and luxurious, 
with magnificient rooms and apartments. 

Lunch w^as an unusual treat with Mr. Cherkassov keeping 
the entire Indian delegation in high spirits by his sparkling con¬ 
versation. Story after story was welcomed by happy roars of 
laughter. In between came the little friendly speeches and 
toasts, which became so much a part of our tour. 

We toasted Leningrad and the people of Leningrad and our 
deep and abiding friendship. Cherkassov spoke feelingly of his 
visit to our country and his love for Indian culture. We were 
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struck by his deep study of our land and our people and the 
genuine appreciation he has of our creative artists. 

Later, at night, after a late supper, our delegation had some 
of its happiest moments, as the great Soviet actor performed for 
us in his own inimitable way. How we roared witli laughter, as 
Gherkassov played the part successively of a British bureaucrat, 
an American gangster, a Japanese militarist, an absent- 
minded geographist, and an old man afraid of losing his hair ! 

In a flash we saw the irnmense talent of this celebrated man, 
as he acted a piece from Don Quixote. We could not understand 
the words, but the inflexions of his voice were easy to follow. 

All of us agreed wholeheartedly with our artist Ravi- 
shankar Raval, when he proposed a toast to the artists and said : 

“ In the Soviet Union, we see the artist's hand in every 
sphere of life. Here we see a new plxcnomenon in world culture : 
the genius of the artist shines everywhere and gives a rich 
glory to the entire land.” 
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Underground Palaces—^The Moscow Metro 


M OSCOW’S Underground Railway, called the Metro, is a 
veritable magic show to the foreigner who has just arrived 
in Moscow. Escalators, moving staircases, add a new 
factor of surprise to the first visit. In the course of a ride on 
the escalators, one comes across hundreds effaces, flitting swiftly 
on another escalator nearby, wdiich moves in tlie opposite direc¬ 
tion. Schoolgirls stand reading their text-books, children stand 
tugging at the clothes of their parents, young people stand arm 
in ann. Different profiles, different features and varying patterns 
of dress could be seen here. In a moment a multitudinous pro¬ 
cession passes you by. 

In the mornings and late evenings, the trains are crammed 
with passengers. Hundreds of thousands of workers hurry to 
and fro betw'een their homes and working places. In the course 
of a short visit to the underground railway stations, we came 
across a whole cross-section of Moscow^ humanity. 

Tube railways run on a fifty mile track along the circular 
Ring. T he last bit of the Ring is under construction. With the 
completion of this, the Ring will be a circular pathway along 
which will run underground trains in clockwise and counter¬ 
clockwise directions. 

Then there are the suburban underground trains. These 
diverge from the central focal point outwards, along the radii 
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of the Ring. Some of these cross the Ring from underneath 
it while others run above the Ring. 

Metro railway stations on the Ring can very well be 
described as '^palaces of culture”. Pink, mauve, light 

chocolate marble has been lavishly used to impart colour, 
grandeur, elegance and dignity to these places of everyday use 
hy the common working people.There arc niches with beautiful 
sculptures—on the walls and the ceilings of these are frescoes 
and ornamented with colourful mural and other paintings 
of highly developed artistic skill. Chand(‘liers of all designs 
floodlight the central waiting halls. 

Modern coaches of the latest design ply along the Ring. 
With a ticket costing half' a rouble one can go around the 
whole metropolis, and, if need be, to the outskirts as 
well. 

To help citizens, the overground booking olhees for the 
Metro are mounted with a huge letter M”. The red letter 
“ M ” stands out so l)o!dly on the building that it is visible 
from all places in tlie vicinity. 

The eflbrt to bring art to tlie places of utility is really 
remarkable. And like all other visitors, vvc too were thrilled 
at Moscow’s world-famous Metro, 


Gorky Palace Of Culture—Leningard 


One of the most remarkable features of Soviet life is the 
Palace of Culture. These magnificent luxury clubs for workers 
are palaces in every sense of the word. Several are housed in 
former palaces but those housed in new buildings arc as grand 
and often even more than the old tsarist palaces. 

We spent New Year’s eve at the Palace of Culture of the Stalin 
Automobile Works in Moscow. And we saw a glimpse of the 
fairy lands which these Palaces are. But then, New Year’s eve 
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was a special day. We wanted to visit a Palace of Culture on an 
ordinary day and see what happened inside. 

And on January 17, we fiiHillcd this wash by paying a visit 
to the Gorky Palace of Culture at L<aiingrad. I’here arc 
several such Palaces in Leningrad and countless clubs, all of 
which arc open to the public, that is, any citizen of Leningrad is 
free to come in and participate in any of the activities of the 
Palace. 

Run by the trade unions, the (h)rky Palace was built in 1927 
and was designed to be a Palace of Culture. Among its many 
amenities which the Director listed for us, are; 

a huge theatre luill with a capacity of 2,200, at which 
practically all leading theatrical companies visiting 
Leningrad have performed ; 

— a widespread net of amateur drama and music circles, 
with over 2000 regular paiticipants ; 

—regular classes for chorus singing, string orchestra, 
band, violins, etc. ; 

—a ballet school for children ; 

—a ballet circle for grown-ups. They are now rehearsing 
to produce “ The Stone Flow^er”; 

—libraries—one for children and the other for adults 
with 120,000 books ; 

—conferences, lectures and consultations are regularly 
held at the Palace with eminent men and women in 
various fields participating ; 

—excursions, pictures and theatre-going, etc., are specially 
organised regularly by the Palace ; 

—several exhibitions are always being run in the 
Palace, 
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Going through the various halls of the Palace was a special 
treat. The children’s library was remarkable for the diversity 
of interests which it served. A Reading Room serves also as a 
Conference and Lecture Hall. A Literary Circle often meets 
and discusses with renowned poets and writers. Jubilees and 
anniversaries of famous men of culture of all lands are 
celebrated here. There are r(‘giilar talks on current literature. 

We saw several magazines and bookslielf upon bookshelf 
of literature on every conceivable subject. 

We walked through a long corridor where an exhibition on 
the life and acti\’ities of Stalin had been organised. 

Next we entered a hall. A meeting was in progress in 
connection with the ccaning elections. Every day such meetings 
arc held to discuss various aspec ts ol’ the election with voters. 
71ic Soviet elections had been lixed for February 22 and vigorous 
preparations were on all over the country. 

From this pre-el(*ction room, we went to the hall where the 
Ballet classes w^ere on, and were entertained to an impromptu 
performance by workers from various Ihctories. The poise and 
grace of the dancers won loud applause from us all. 

The Accordion class in another hall delighted us with 
Russian music, and the Balalaika (a Russian siring instrument) 
class gave us a little performance in its room. We found a huge 
hall lilled to capacity with young couples learning simple ball¬ 
room dancing. And later we went and sat for a few minutes in 
the giant theatre packed to capacity, and watched an amateur 
group performing one of Gorky’s masterpieces. 

We were anxious to stay longer, but we had to leave Lenin¬ 
grad that night. Mr. Tulsidas Jadhav, the Bombay Legislator, 
thanked the Palace Director on our behalf saying ; 

“ All our delegates have seen how in the minds of every man 
and woman and child in the Soviet Union there is love for Peace, 
Peace more than anything else. If there were any suspicions 
and doubts in our minds about. the Soviet Union, these have 
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been completely removed. For we have seen you with our own 
eves.” 


The Park Of Culture—Tbilisi 


Tbilisi itself is a town situated on a hill, but the highest 
peak of the hill, oOO metres in height, lias been made into a 
beautiful paik oi culture. A motor road also leads to it. But 
what proved most exciting to the Indian delegation was the 
journey up by the funicular railway. 'I’liis railway is really like 
a tram or trolley bus consisting of a car with several compart¬ 
ments open on cither side, pulled up and down on electric 
cables. Two cars, one from the top of the hill, and the other 
from the bottom station, start simultaneously and cross each other 
in the middle. It lakes hardly five minutes for the journey (hther 
way. The Park of Culture is an (txtensive one, covering several 
acres of the entire hill top. Steps lead up and down to shady 
nooks and (orners, fountains and statues and resting placcks. 

The station itself is a beautifully constructed building con¬ 
sisting of rest rooms, cloakrooms, rooms lor playing lulliards and 
other games, a well-furnished restaurant, and a library on the 
first floor, and the roof supported on marble columns is a sunshine- 
roof made of glass. From the top of the building, as well as 
from many places in the park, an extensive view of the surrounding 
snow-covered hills and valleys can be obtained. Unfortunately 
it was too misty for us to get a good view of Tbilisi town. 

The park is mostly used in summer and we could imagine 
how charming it must })e, during that season, with its lovely 
groves and flower beds, made gay by the music and dancing 
of the Georgian people. 

Here as elsewhere the ne^^ds of the little ones had been kept 
in mind. A special park, consisting of giant swings, steps and 
slides, and merry-go-rounds, was there and in the rest rooms of 
the station were the tiny cots in the nursery, the little dining 
room and the play room stocked with various toys which would 
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have been the envy of many a nursery school. A room for the 
doctor and nurse compJcted the arrangements and one felt that 
even the most anxious mother would willingly leave her little 
one here to go for a stroll in the park. 

The delegates strolled around the grounds, admired tlie view 
and photographed each other. Indeed, it was a job to persuade 
anyone to leave this wonderful park. 


The Soviet Press—At The PRAVDA Plant In 
Moscow 


PRAVDA is the leading daily of the U.S.S.R. with the lar¬ 
gest circulation. It was founded by V. I. Lenin. It is published 
simultaneously at Moscow and 12 other centres in the country. 

Wliile in Moscow we had the opportunity to visit the 
PRAV13A Press. Before going round the huge press, wc met the 
Director who gave us information about the press. 

I’he I’RAVDA plant building was erected during the First 
Five Year Plan, in 1934. 

More than 50 percent of the PRAVDA issues are printed in 
Moscow itself and the rest in the other 12 centres in the countrv. 
Besides PRAVDA, there is the KONSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA which is printed here, and sixteen other magazine^ 
such as : COMMUNIST, OGONYOK, SOVIET UNION, 
SOVIET WOMAN, WOMAxN WORKER, WOMAN PEA¬ 
SANT, PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY, PROBLEMS OF 
ECONOMICS, PROBLEMS OF HISTORY, YOUNG 
PIONEER, SMENA (a magazine for youth), Russian Edition 
of FOR A LASTING PEACE, FOR A PEOPLES’ DEMOC¬ 
RACY, NEW TIMES and others. 

The Moscow edition of the PRAVDA is printed in abibut 
two million copies, the total copies all ^oyer tlie country bel^g 
afeput thrqe and a half million.. ^^ i , ; v 
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The circulation of SOVIET UNION in six languages is 
about 3j000,000 copies. 

Besides the daily PRAVDA, there arc papers in each republic 
in their own national languages, lliere aie more than eight 
thousand district and regional papers. The Director took our 
delegation round tliis historic pi ess. 

\Vc went to the room where tlie composing is done. The 
press has 46 lino-type machines, and a]>out f4.) percent of the 
lino-typists are women workers. We were told that many 
of them v\'ere the wi\es of those workers who had been killed 
during the war. In tiie next slu^p w^e were shown the matrices- 
of the daily PRA\ DA wliich an taken out and Down to the 12 
other centres in the country wlicie the IVavda is j)rinted daily. 
All the machines in this section were the most up-to-date. 

Prom the (oniposiug section w’c w^cre taken to tlie section 
where tlic priming is carried out. Here were 21 giant rota¬ 
ries eombiiied together for quick priming. These machines turn 
out about two million ( opics in alx)ut tliree hours, in the very 
early hours of tlie morning. The paper reaches the people 
through 8000 distributing centres. 

We wont from liere to the colour printing section where we 
saw copies of w ell-known Soviet magazines such as SOVIET 
UNION and OCiON'^'OK being printed. There wore several 
among our delegation who knew something of tlie publLshing 
line, and orut among us who had visited and seen some of the 
presses of the biggest papers in Great Britain. All of us were 
struck with the excellent printing and the beautiful colour 
printing being carried out by this press. We were presented, to 
our joy, the latest copies of the SOVIET UNION and other 
picture plates which w'ere being printed at this time. 

We saw the folding and binding departments and all the 
other sections of the press. The building we were told is not big 
enough for the growing demands. 

Today three and a half million copies of PRAVDA are beti!^ 
printed, but the sale of PRAVDA can easily reach 8 to 10 
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The PRAVDA plant employs about 3,000 workers. 

Each of the magazines has an expert artist responsible for 
the lay-out. 

Our delegation asked alxnit tlie wages being paid to the 
different categories of workers : 

Lino-typist: 1,500 to 2,000 roubles. Sometimes even more. 

Colour printing: 1,200 to 1,800 roubles. 

Those working on the conveyor-belts etc. : 650 to 700 
roubles. 

The Directors of Departments: About 1,600, 1,700or 
2,500 roubles. 

Rcporlers and sub-edilors : 1,000 roubles plvs fec!s on the 
material produ('c*d. 

Editor : 3,500 roubles. 

•Correspondents: 1,500 to 2,000 roubles. 

But this hardly gives an idea of various other payments 
which are rrtade to the staff of the PRAVDA plant in the various 
amenities which they get. 

There is an evening Secondary School for all workers which 
works in two shifts where the workers can learn free of any cost. 

Every third worker in the plant has gone to a sanatorium for 
rest. The ticket for this costs 500 roubles, of which the worker 
himself has only to pay 120 roubles. 

Attached to the plant is an evening Technical School and 
College open to all workers for a fee of 100 roubles per year. The 
best workers are exempted from paying any fees. Those who show 
good results at schools arc also exempted from paying any fee 
for the saneitoria^ 
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Opposite the plant is a House of Culture for the workers of 
the plant, a Kindergarten for the children of tlic workers. 

On being questioned by our delegation, the Director told us 
that Soviet citizens in the Universities have to study a foreign 
language, and therefore many of them subscribe to foreign papers 
and journals. Every Soviet citizen is entirely free to get foreign 
papers. Apart from this, foreign journals and papers are avail¬ 
able in all the main libraries in the country. 



CHAPTER X 


The Soviet Circus 


T here arc two p('rinancnt circuses in Moscow, called 
Circus No. 1 and No. 2. We went to Nv). 1 and sat 
on tin' front seats where the tickets cost 19 roui>les each. 

As we entered the ring the words Snoveni Godom (Happy 
New Year) wi itten in liuge big golden letters caught our eyes. 

At the sclieJuled time the lights went off for a few seconds and 
wc saw the entire cast assembled in an artistic archway. The 
leader of the troupe from the very top of the stage wished the 
audience and the entire Soviet people^ a happy new year, hailed 
his country and his people. 

As he stopped, the entire cast sang a song of greetings to 
“ our country—our people. . our people. , . Stalin. . . Glory ! 
Glory ! Glory !” 

The entire audience cheered and cheered. 

And the regular circus began. 

The love of acrobatics, colourful dresses, training and 
managing dangerous animals and the execution of some feats 
of strength and training were noteworthy for a people like us 
who have kindred feelings for such entertainment. 
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Sports In The U.S.S.R.—The Dynamo Stadium 


On December 27, at 11 a.m., our delegation went to visit the 
world famous sports centre of U.S.S.R.—the Dynamo Stadium 
at Moscow. Snow was falling, a bleak breeze blew and we felt 
chilled to our bones. Our Soviet friends told us that for the month 
of December, weather in Moscow was quite warm. It being 
only four degrees (centigrade) below zero ! For this part of the 
year, on the eve of Christmas in Russia, they added, the tempe¬ 
rature well might be anything like twenty to twentyhve degrees 
below zero. We felt encouraged and braced our spirits to face 
the Moscow winter cheerfully. 

The Dynamo Stadium, built in 1929, is a huge sports spot, 
known to millions of men and women interested in sports all over 
the world. During the forties and early fifties, the stadium has 
several times been the scene of international sports and games. 

In the arena are played football, volley ball, basket ball, 
hockey, tennis, boxing, etc. Seventy five thousand persons can 
occupy seats at a time, and witness sports contests. 

On our arrival at the place, we found the arena buried 
under snow. The huge gateways opening on to the main gal¬ 
leries were jammed. We thought there was no chance for tis 
to set foot inside the arena and have a good view of the wonder¬ 
ful place. But a side-door fell open and the Director of the 
stadium led us through a subterranean corridor to the small 
gateway which opens on the outer ring of the arena. Sports 
teams make their entry into the arena through this gateway. 

The arena wore the appearance of a snow lake. Not a patch 
of ground was visible in any direction. A huge portrait of Lenin 
and Stalin, side by side, done in red and gold, mounted on 
iron posts stood high-up facing the main galleries. Attached to 
the portrait, below it, is a sign-post on which are inscribed the 
memorable words: “ Peace will be preserved and consolidated 
if the peoples take the cause of preserving peace into their own 
hands and uphold it to the end”. 
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There are no professional players in the Soviet Union. 
Sportsmen work in their respective spheres of life and receive 
training in sports during their off-hours. 

The popular Russian colour documentary film, so well 
known to cinema goers in India, “ Triumph of Youth” was 
filmed in this stadium. 

Answering our questions the Director told us that the stadium 
was managed and run by a sports society called the Dynamo. 
Ihc entry fee, he said, varied for different stands. It was 
anything between 5 to 15 roubles. With a broad grin spread 
over his face the guide told us that the Indian volleyball players, 
who visited Moscow in summer 1952 had received great ovation 
from Moscow crowds whenever they participated in the games. 

Sports are not confined to the chosen few in the Soviet Union, 
but arrangements arc made to make the whole people partici¬ 
pate in games, and surging crowds of visitors turn up to see, 
applaud and cheer the distinguished players. 



chapter XI 


Moscow’s New Unixersity 


N ot only every Moscovite but eveiy Soviet (iti/en h punid 
of the new building of Mos( ow University, it is one of 
the giandest (onsti uc tions luidcT the post-war Plan and 
we \yere all very^ keen to visit it. 

We drove on and on througli the streets of Moscow under 
fairly hc«ivy snow till at long last we < ould see through the thick 
mass of Jeallcss tiees a thing of beauty covering the horizon. 

The new building of the Moscow Univeisity is a skyscraper, 
and makes a glorious sight of architectural beauty. Artistic 
effect was prochu cd by the use of stones ol various colours and 
building suitable columns, arches, copulas and domes at the 
right places. 

As we alighted from the car we were met by the chief of 
constructiem, the leading engineer in charge of the building. He 
was very plainly^ dressed, almost as plain as other workmen, woik- 
ing and rushing round and moving among them just as one of 
them. He was not our only surprise. We saw numerous Red 
Armymen working and we asked how they were there. The 
engineer replied with a smile that these are “ our friends from 
the Red Army Engineering Corps, lending us a helping hand 
to]he able to finish in lime”. 

During the war we used to read of the brave exploits of the 
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Red Army. Now wc weic spring them witii our own eyes as 
builders of their greatest university. Dclenders of their Mother¬ 
land were workint^ as builders of the House of Learning for their 
youth. 

The engineer told us that Stalin himself had proposed that 
such a university be built. He is kept regularly informed of 
the progress and takes keen peisoual interest. 

Clonstruetion began in lO'lb, and the main work was almost 
over; decoiatioiis W(‘re being ('ompict<"d and finishing touches 
being put when wc visited the j>la< e. University term begins 
in Autumn and it will be all leady foi the students and pro¬ 
fessors to move in from September 10. 

Idiere are 16 storeys in the building. The whole building is 
245 metres high. 

“It will take you a life-time to walk through the whole build¬ 
ing if you take 5 minutes to examine each hall or room,” said 
the engineer with a twinkle in his eye and that gave us an idea 
of the vastness ol‘ the project. 

There are about ‘30,000 halls or rooms in the whole building, 
20,000 of them in the main building. 

The university will consume 15 thousand kilowatts of elec¬ 
tricity, about what a middle-sized city consumes. As we 
entered the building we passed through two big halls with 
marble pillars and we were told that they will be fitted up as 
cloak rooms. 

The next hall led through a broad staircase to the main 
lobby. Its four sides had big bronze statues of the greatest Russian 
scientists, Zhukovsky, Mendeleyev. Pavlov and Michurin. 
All along on the wall were inlaid marble portraits of sixty top 
scientists—ancient, mediaeval and modern—from all over the 
world and of various nationalities. “ We respect learning and 
science of all lands”, remarked the Soviet engineer as he point¬ 
ed out the portraits to us. 
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Then he led us to the main Assembly Hall, meant for various 
functions. It has a capacity of 1,500 seats. There was an in¬ 
tricate system of accoustic designs concealed under the ceiling. 
Lights would be provided by 120 thousand bulbs arranged in a 
very artistic way. 

Then he took us to that section of the building where the 
Mechanics and Mathematics Faculty will be housed and we 
saw its Conference Halls, provided with 600 seats each. Each 
faculty was to have such a hall. Its walls were covered with a 
special material meant to improve hearing conditions. All these 
Conference Halls have arrangements for projecting films. 

Then we went to another section meant for students’ use. 
Again a lobby before entering the hall of Students’ Club. There 
were monuments to Pushkin and Gorky. In the lobby were 
portraits of famous writers and scientists who had graduated 
from Moscow Lhiiversity like C'lhekov, Lermontov and others. 
The Concert Hall of the students had 800 seats. In the 
basement there was a swimming pool, gymnasium and 
equipment for sports, etc. 

Among the startling conveniences we saw was a whole “Hall 
of Elevators”, there were 113 elevators for the entire building 
and 66 of them were in this Hall. We got into not an ordinary 
elevator but what the engineer called the “express” elevator 
which moved at the speed of three and a half metres per second. 
About 24 of us could get into it at one time. In no time we 
reached the 18th floor ! 

There we met in his study the Deputy Rector, incharge of 
Research work of the Natural Sciences Faculty, and had a long 
animated conversation with him. He explained that as 
each room and floor gets ready the university folks move in and 
start working. 

He informed us that the new university building was located 
in the south-west of Moscow. And it will be the centre of a whole 
new projected district. The university site is the highest place in 
Moscow; 80 metres above the level of the Moscow 
river. 
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The compound of the university covers an area of 168 
hectares. 

An artificial hill is being built up where plants from all over 
Europe and Asia will be planted. ‘‘ The stones for the hill 
have been brought from the Mannerheiin Line. Red Army 
Engineering troops helped in this. We think even stones should 
serve the cause of peace and not war. They are being used for 
the university and not to build fortifications for war like the 
Mannerheiin Line.” 

There are four, 12 storey-buildings with 200 spacious apart¬ 
ments for professors and teachers. 

There are 6,000 rooms, one for eacli student. The Rector 
informed us til at when plans were being made Stalin insisted 
that each student of the university should have a room to 
himself. 

At present there are 12 thousand students at the univer¬ 
sity. 


‘‘‘In our university there are no ‘permanent students’. Our 
students fulfil their study-plans and pass their examinations. 
We teachers see to it that they do so.” 

The student must graduate from a High School and pass an 
entrance examination before he can be admitted into the 
university. Period of study in the university is five years. 

The expenses of the students are paid for by the State. 
Each student costs 15 to 20 thousand roubles per year. 96 per¬ 
cent of the students receive stipends from the Government 
which vary from 260 to 650 roubles per month. The amount 
of stipend depends upon what course the student takes and in 
which year he is studying. If a student gets “excellent” marks 
'he gets a 25 percent bonus over and above his stipend. 

“ Our students are of working class, peasant and Soviet 
intelligentsia background. We have no capitalist elements in 
our society and so we have no students from that strata. 
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“ 51 percent ol the students art' giiJs and 49 percent hoys.. 
In tile Literature and Biologit ai I’aculties girls arc a majority. 
In Geology, Mechanics and Idiysics Faculties the majority is 
of boys. 

“As regards the national composition of the students there 
are representatives of 60 nationalities at the university. 50 of 
these are from nationalities of the U.S.S.R. and 10 from na¬ 
tionalities of fnrclgii countri(\s, 

“Sometime back our then Rector, now PresidetU of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, Academician Nesmyanov was invited to lecture 
at the Sorbonne. He was asked if French students could come 
to our new university. 'Fhcy expected a ne'gativc answer but 
Academician Nesmyanov^ replied that he wall request his Govern¬ 
ment to let Frenc h sOidents come for studies to the Moscow Uni¬ 
versity. but only on condition that the French Government will 
also allow our Moscow^ students to study at the Sorbonne, for the 
exchange of students has to l)e on a basis of equality. There was 
no further response ! We arc however in close contact with a 
number of foreign universities. They send their students to us. 
We send ours to them, all on a basis of equality and friendship.” 

Moscow University has 12 faculties, 6 for natural sciences, 
and 6 for humanities. 

Humanity faculties are History, Philosophy, Philology, Law, 
Political Economy and Journalism. All these faculties will 
remain housed in the old university^ building. 

Six natural science faculties are Mechanics and Mathematics, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Geology and Geography. These 
faculties will be moved from the old to this new building. 

“ Indian culture and history are well represented in our 
university, specially your history, philosophy and philology. We 
have sections studying countries of the Far, Middle and Near 
East. Our philological faculty is very much interested in 
Sanskrit and Flindi. A number of scholars of our universities 
have studied Indian languages. Representatives from India. 
who have come in various delegations to our country have 
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already visited our university. We are axious to establish cultural 
contact with India. We lirnily believe that people of such 
ancient eullureand history will play a great role. 

“ We have already met at our university a i epresentative 
group oh students IVom India when) they had come from the 
Prague Students’ I'estival, My impression cd' them was very 
favourable. They were cultured and good young people. 

'' We think in our owii way and we have own standards”, 
remarked the Proh^ssor. 'TVe see to it that our technical and 
science students loo know history and nf)t ot\ly our Russian litera¬ 
ture but the masters (T world literature as well, Wc want them 
to be really educated, become cultured amd have abroad vision* 
It is beeause we place such high standards before our youth, 
that they fought so heroically ia the patriotic war against 
Fascist invaders and can now work so hard and well in the cons¬ 
truction projets of Commuisin.” 

Ten thousand Soviet students will study the natural .sciences 
in this building. Two thousand more will study by corres¬ 
pondence courses while continuing to MT)rk at their existing 
jobs. Another ten thousand will study humaiiilies in the Old 
University building. Thus the total student population at this 
university is expected to be 22 thousand in the near 
future. 

If we add to the above, post-graduate Research workers, 
teachers, professors and technical staff, the university yxipulatiou 
will be 30 tliousarid. 

There is only one Rector, the present Rector is Academician 
Petrovsky, an outstanding mathematician. He graduated from 
this very university and went up to his present position, step 
by step. He is an active fighter for peace and is a member of 
the Soviet Peace Committee. He is a great scientist and a 
great peace champion. 

Shri Raval, our Gujarati painter thanked our hosts on behalf 
of our delegation and pinned our Peace Badges on the Profe¬ 
ssor’s and the engineer’s coats. 
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As we drove back towards oiir hotel everyone of us looked 
back over and over again towards the magnificent university 
building. 


Georgia’s Own University 


I’he Georgians proudly claim to have the highest percentage, 
in the world, of people who are receiving university education. 
T hough'I'bilisi had been for centuries a centre of culture and 
art, the three and a half million people of the Georgian nation¬ 
ality, due to national oppression, had no university in the tsarist 
regime and the percentage of literacy was extremely poor. To¬ 
day there is a doctor for every 400 people and an agronomist for 
every 500 and university students number 35,000. 

We visited the imposing university building in Tbilisi on 
t he afternoon of January 11. The Rector welcomed us and in¬ 
vited us to put our questions. We learnt from him that the 
university has twelve faculties : Physics, Mathematics, Chemis¬ 
try, Geology, Geography, Biology, Philology, Foreign Langu¬ 
ages, Economics, History, Philosophy and I^aw. The admission 
lo the university is after graduation from the high school and 
on passig an entrance examination. 

Undergraduate students are admitted to any one faculty 
where they attend lectures for six hours a day for a period of 
four years. At the end of this period and on passing the required 
examination the student is given a diploma and may then obtain 
a job as a teacher—there is a high school in every village of 
<ryeorgia—or he may be attached to any other department of 
work, or he may enter the post-graduate course in the university 
and study for the degree of doctor of sciences. 

The admission to the post-graduate course is limited to 60 to 
70 students every year and they work for the thesis for as many 
years as required, the minimum period being three. 

In Georgia, as in other Republics of the Soviet Union, education 
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even at university level is in the language of the Republic and the 
textbooks are not translations of the Russian books, but original 
works by Georgian scientists and academicians. The student, 
however, has access to all literature printed in the Russian langu¬ 
age, as study of Russian literature is compulsory in the univer¬ 
sity stage also. A foreign language must also be studied for 
three years by under-graduate students. 

In Georgia, as elsewhere in the Soviet Union, the greatest 
attention is paid to promoting the cultural development of the 
people. The Republic spends 400 million roubles annually on 
university education of which 60 million roubles are for the uni¬ 
versity at Tbilisi. A large staff of 500 teachers, or one teacher to 
every 9 students, is maintained and what is more interesting, 17 
million roubles are given as stipends to the students, both 
under-graduates and post-graduates. 

We visited some of the depariments of the university, saw 
a section of a library containing over a million books, were 
greatly impressed with the extensive collection in the museum 
of the geological section and had an opportunity to talk to the 
students. 

The students, of whom half are girls, seemed to have a busy 
and intensive life. The students’ union organises a vast number 
of circles or study groups on literature, art, science, philosophy 
and other academic topics ; organises conferences and extra 
mural lectures ; publishes magazines and journals, organises 
students’ amateur circles, dramatic, orchestra, dance and sport; 
supervises the dormitory arrangements in hospitals and takes a 
hand in recommending students to various sanatoria and rest 
homes. The students’ union can also make suggestions to the 
Rector regarding education in the university. 

The Rector explained to us that besides regular students 
there are students who are already employed in other fields of 
work and who take a university degree through a system of corres¬ 
pondence courses. Every such student is set a certain home task 
and given marks on his work and has besides to attend a 
lecture course of 30 days during the period of his annual 
leave. 
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Besides the Tbilisi Univ^ersity there are 20 others in Georgia* 
These are for such special c<^urses as medicines^ pedagogics, 
agriculture, etc. 

Mr. Misra and Mr. Desai, the two university men in our dele¬ 
gation, had a number of questions to ask regarding the curriculum 
of the univ(‘rsity and its management, d'he Rector informed us 
that ther<‘ w^as no special faculty for tc^aching political doctrine 
but political ec onomy was taught in the faculty of eccatomics. 
Marxist principles w’ere taught under the department of philoso¬ 
phy, w'here the history of philosophy w^as also studied, as well as 
works of modern philosophers of England, America, etc. The 
constitution of various countries w^erc studied in the faculty of 
history. 

A pleasant surprise awaited us when we visited the large 
Assembly Hall on the first floor. Wc found the wives of several 
professors, the Rector’s wife among them, decorating the place 
for the annual New Year’s parly which is given to the children 
of the students and staff. A Fir Tna' was being decorated and 
electric toy trains, dolls and hundreds of coloured bulbs were 
being put in the proper place. Hundreds of gift bags were ready 
packed with sweets and biscuits for the little ones, and the 
Rector’ wife insisted on presenting some to the Indian 
delegates also. 


School Education 


We discussed the system of School Education in the Soviet 
Union with Mr. Zimin, Deputy Minister of Education of the 
Rus.sian Soviet Federated Socialist Republic. The Education 
Ministry deals with education at the school levels upto the High 
School. There is another Ministry called the Ministry of Higher 
Education which deals with Institutes, Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties and there is effective co-ordination between the two. 

The first big educational job the Soviet Union was faced with 
was to wipe out the Czarist legacy of mass-illiteracy. Two-thirds 
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of the population in Central Russia was illiterate ; literacy 
among men was 36 percent but among womeri only 12 percent, 
that is, women were three times more illiterate than men. The 
peoples in the North and East of Russia were almost totally 
illiterate. Lenin had said that it was impossible to build up 
Socialism without liquidating illiteracy. 

In 1919 the Soviet Government passed a special decree provid¬ 
ing for the liquidation of illiteracy. Under this decree an All- 
Russian Committee was set up in 1920. Special aduU schools 
were organised for the great masses of illiterate men and women 
and all literate men wlio applied for tlu‘ job were appointed 
teachers. In this gigantic task an active part was played by the 
Young Communist League and it liquidated illiteracy among the 
youth, by the'Lradc Unions who undertook to wipe out illiteracy 
among their members, and in the Red Army units, their 
educational sections look a big hand in making all Red Army 
men literate. 

It was the united effort of (!ic Government and these public 
organisations that succeeded in tackling the problem. 

The main principle f)y wlu' Ii this gigantic task was fulfilled 
was that of persuasion and not coin])ulsion, teachers became 
propagandists for education and the example of those who were 
made literate was used to stimulate the rest. 

Between 1920-40 more than 50 million illiterate people 
were made literate. 

For Soviet children and youth there are various grades of 
school. 

A Soviet child begins going to school at the age of three to a 
kindergarten. There is a widespread system of such schools 
both in the towns and country. 

Regular school begins at the age of seven when the child 
enters the first grade in a school which teaches from 1st to 4th 
grade. The second type of school teaches from grade fourth to 
seventh. It is compulsory for all children to graduate from 1st 
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to 4th and then from 4th to 7th grade. In most cities of the 
U.S.S.R. education does not finish with the 7th grade but the 
student goes on to a Technical Institute or the 8th to 10th grade 
school and thereafter to an Institute or University. The new 
five-year plan provides for compulsory higher education upto 
10th grade in all big cities and industrial towns. During the next 
5 years, the system of ten years schooling will be extended to 
all cities and villages. 

There is also the system of schools for working youth, for 
those youths who had to leave schools after 7th grade and go 
to factories and similarly for peasant youth. Those students- 
who graduate from these schools have the same rights as the 
rest of the students and may, on passing, join colleges or 
technical institutes. 

There is a network of “ out schools ” where children spend 
their time after school hours, that is, Palaces of Pioneers, where 
there are Technical Centres (for children interested in techno¬ 
logy or technique) and similarly Biological Centres, etc. These 
circles enable students to improve their knowledge in any field 
of science or culture, and keep themselves usefully applied 
after the school hours. 

The merit of students is tested by the system of examinations. 
In 7th grade there are examinations for Russian, mathematics, 
physics, history, constitution, and geography. In 10th grade they 
are also held in one foreign language and chemistry. 

For all grades beginning with the 4th there is an examination 
at the end of the year. If a pupil fails in some subject, he must 
face another examination after the summer vacations before the 
new term. If he fails again he is not promoted. If a pupil is 
sick and so certified by a doctor he is promoted according to the 
marks obtained during the term. 

Corporal punishment is absolutely prohibited, delinquent 
teachers are reprimanded and in serious cases criminal cases 
are launched against them. ’* 

Some of the teachers in our delegation inquired how the cx- 
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ccUcnt discipline they had seen was maintained and whether 
the students can criticise the courses and the teachers. The 
Deputy Minister answered that norms of discipline are worked 
out by the Ministry and children know them. Teachers 
instruct students in the spirit of these rules. Best students are put 
forward as models to be followed. 

There is a Parent’s Board in every school. Several times 
during the year there are meetings of the parents of each class and 
a meeting of the parents of the whole school and they are con¬ 
sulted by teachers and learn how their children are carrying on. 
Students are not allowed to criticise the teachers hut there are 
Pioneers Committees of students from 9 to 14 years of age and 
Young Communist League organisations of students above 14 
years. And they work in close contact with the teachers and 
discuss all problems with the teachers and organise the “ off- 
sehoo^ work” but they have no right to criticise the teachers 
or enter into dispute with them. The teacher is the highest 
authority in the school, 

A question was asked how in the absence of religious educa¬ 
tion were steps taken to impart ethical-moral education to 
students. 

The Deputy Minister answered that no religious education 
was imparted in Soviet schools. It was left to the parents to 
impart religious instruction to their children according to their 
convictions. And it was their personal right and neither the 
job nor the right of the State. The church held religious classes 
and ran seminaries and academies where youth who 
wanted to be clergymen got themselves instructed. 
These were financed by the church itself and not the 
State. 

Ethical-moral training of students was ensured by other 
means, that is, literature and other subjects were taught in such 
a way as to emphasise high moral principles. In the 7th grade 
the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is taught and ‘'under it are 
taught the moral-ethical principles of our speiety and they are 
the principles of Communism.” This education is also carried 
out by YCL and Pioneer organisations. 
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We discussed at length the problem of co-education. In our 
country co-education is opposed by reactionaries and advocated 
by progressives, while the Soviet educationalists seemed to prefer 
separate education. 

The Deputy Minister answered that under capitalist system 
separate education was based on discrimnalion against women 
and womejf s education and in the capitalist and colonial count¬ 
ries progressives naturally demanded co-education to get equally 
good education ibr girls. 

Under the Soviet system complete sex equality prevailed. 
And girls’ schools were as good as boys’ schools, and hence the 
problem here stood on an entirely different level. There is 
an undoubted natural difference between boys and girls, and 
Soviet pe dagogues were of the view that during adolescent age 
these differences become marked and better education is possible 
through separate schools. 

'riic subject is under constant discussion and research. 
And the Soviet educationalists considered this mattc^ras being at 
the experimental stage. He assured us that co-education had not 
been abandoned on moral grounds. In small towns and villages 
the schools were co-educational because it was not yet possible to 
provide equally good schools for the girls in all places, and there 
was co-education in the institutes and the universities. 

There is quite an elaborate system for the training of 
teachers. 

Teachers for schools upto 4ih grade arc trained at Pedagogical 
Schools and to teach all subjects. Admission to these schools is 
possible after graduating for grade 7 and the term of study is four 
years. 

Teachers from 5th to 7th grades are trained at Teachers’ 
Colleges. And only those who have graduated from the 10th 
grade are entitled to be admitted here. They are trained in one 
definite subject, and the period of study is two years. 


Teachers for 8th to 10 th grades are trained at Pedagogical 
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Colleges. And those who have graduated from 10th grade can be 
admitted and study for four years. 

Great attention is paid to help teachers improve their quali¬ 
fications. Each region has an institute to help them and the 
courses are from one to one and a lialf months for various 
branches of knowledge and (‘an be completed during the vaca¬ 
tions. d'here are Institutes whose teachers may study through 
correspondence. At present there are more than 200 thousand 
teachers in the Russian Federation who are following the cor¬ 
respondence courses of various institutes. For them there are 
special seminars in a year during the winter vacations of 10 days 
and during summer vacations of one month. 

Seales of salary of the teachers vary and depend upon what 
grade of classes they teach. The salary of all teachers who teach 
up to 5th grade is equal to specialists who graduate from Second¬ 
ary Technical Schools. The salary of teachers who teach in 
8th to 10th grades is equal to that of a specialist with University 
education. 


Zoya’s High School 


We wanted to see a Soviet school at work and were taken to 
No. 201 High School for Girls, It turned out to be the school of 
Zoya, the most famous Soviet girl heroine of the war days wh o 
hurled defiance at her fascist captors with epic courage. 
Naturally the school is very proud of having produced her and 
we stoocl face to face with her statue. When the group o f 
schoolgirls found that some of us were explaining Zoya’s stor y 
to others they were very happy to learn that the martyrdom of 
their ideal girl was known to friends even in far-off India. 

There were 1,570 schoolgirls on the rolls and they studied in 
two shifts. The morning shift began at 8-30 a.m., and the after¬ 
noon one at 2-15 p.m. The school had 10 grades. 

It was situated in Timyrazov distr ict and there are 25 districU 
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in Moscow. Before the Revolution there was only one elementary^ 
school in this district and now there are twenty high schools,, 
six evening schools, and six Institutes. According to a recent 
decision of the Moscow Soviet, 400 new school buildings will be 
built in Moscow and then all the high schools of Moscow will 
have only one shift. 

There were sixty-one teachers in the School. Among the 
young teachers, there were eight who had graduated from this 
very school. 

The school is responsible for schooling all the girls of the 
locality and they all come to the school. I'lie exceptions arc two 
girls who are invalids and the teachers go to their homes to 
teach them. 

From grade I to 4 there was one teacher for each class, and 
special teachers for drawing, music and physical culture. 

From grade 1 to 7 there were 40 pupils in a class but from Btb 
to 10th grade there were only 35 pupils in a class. 

From grade 1 to 4 they arc taught Russian, ai itlunctic, draw¬ 
ing, calligrapliy, music and physical culture. iVom the third 
standard the teacliing ol' a foreign language begins. From the 
4lh grade history, geography and natural science. 

From grades f) to 10, the following subjects are taught, Rus¬ 
sian literature, Soviet and world literature, arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, trignornetry, physics (beginning with fith grade), 
chemistry (from 7tli to 10th), botany, zoology, anatomy, Physio¬ 
logy of man. Principles of Darwinism, psychology and logic, 
history (ancient, rnedieaval and modern), geography of the 
U.S.S.R. and the world, astronomy, drawing, drafting and two 
foreign languages, (xerman and Latin. Physical culture is 
taught in all the grades. 

The examinations begin from 4th grade. This year there 
are three classes in the 10th grade and not one girl failed in her 
examinations. It was no wonder that the Director was 
wearing the Order of Lenin for meritorious services. 



The Lenin Library—Himalaya of Books U5 

This was a separate school for girls, though in small towns 
and villages co-ediicational schools continue. The Director of 
the school explained to us that separate schools for girls are 
based on the principle that boys and girls at the adolescent age 
are different from a physical point of view. The problem of 
co-education is under constant discussion and separate schools 
are on an experimental basis. 

Attached to the school is a physician, a dentist and two nurses 
who look after the health of the girls. 

There is a good library with 37 thousand volumes. 

The text-books are the same in all the schools of U.S.S.R. 
Draft text-books are discussed in teachers’ oganisations and then 
adopted. 

After discussing with the Director of the school, we went 
round the class-rooms. Everywhere we were greeted by the 
schoolgirls, many of whom gave us their Consomol badges. In 
one room, we asked the girls which profession would they like 
to take up : some said medicine, some teac hing, one said law. 
In fact everyone had made up her mind about one subject or 
another. 

In some of the rooms they welcomed us with short 
speeches. 

Finally, the whole school gathered in the hall. Two of the 
girls greeted us- one of whom spoke with great feeling. They 
all greeted the girls of India through us. Mrs. Bedekar spoke on 
our behalf. The meeting ended bv singing the youth song, 

‘‘ Freedom Song.” 


The Lenin Library—Himalaya of Books 


On December 29, we visited the Lenin Library^* at 
MowJOWj which occupies five buildings. ^ 
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Mrl M. Klevensky, the Librarian, received us at the entrance 
and took us round the premises. In one of the buildings, there 
were 18 storeys full of books, and in each storey there were layers 
upon layers of volumes of varying sizes and thicknesses. We 
were told that a writer had described the Library as the 
“ Himalaya of Books,” and indeed, looked at as a whole we got 
the impression of a “ Mountain of Books,” if not actually the 
biggest mountain in existence ! 

More than 1,700,000 persons visited the Library every year 
and 9,000,000 volumes were issued to the readers. These figures 
are greater than those of any other library in the world. 

The Lenin Library was accessible to everybody and no fee 
of any kind was charged. 

The card-index of the books covered an entire hall on the first 
floor. There were separate halls for Science, History, etc., in 
which books on the respective subjects were available for ready 
reference to the readers (or “ workers ” as the readers are also 
called in the Soviet Union). About 1,700 readers can be 
accommodated in the halls at any one time, and we found all the 
halls filled to capacity and overflowing. 

There were books in all the languages of the world, including 
80 languages of the nationalities of the Soviet Union. Among the 
foreign languages, English claimed the largest number of books. 
There were few books in the Indian languages, the Librarian 
admitted with regret, and told us that most of the Indian language 
books were to be found in Leningrad. 

In the Department of Rare Books, we found several first 
editions of famous books, including the first edition of Karl 
Marx’s “ Das Capital ” in German and a Russian translation 
published in 1872. 

All the books printed or published in the Soviet Union were 
received free. The Library spent over one million roubles in pur¬ 
chasing books published in other countries. Additions to the 
Stocks.wcre maefe continuously at the rate of half-a-million books 
per year. The task of making lists and (preparing indices of 
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new books and putting them in their appropriate places, kept 
many hundreds of assistants busy all round the year. There 
were altogether 1,500 assistants employed by the library, at wages 
ranging from 600 roubles to 2,200 rouble^s per month, not 
counting the other several amenities offered to all employees. 

Most of tlie assistants were women as we could see for our¬ 
selves. In the ‘‘ Board of Honour ” in which were displayed the 
photos of the most eflicicnt employees, we saw 29 portraits 
of young women and the solitary picture of one 
man ! 

The Library was equipped with the most up-to-date mech¬ 
anical appliances, such as an elevator to take books from one 
floor to another, an electric trolley to carry books from one part 
of the building to another. Applications from readers for books 
were not carried by messengers to the relevant departments (as 
this would have involved the labour of several hundred em¬ 
ployees) but carried by a network of tubes operated by com¬ 
pressed air. 

The last section we visited was the Children’s Department 
and hall, where we saw hundreds of children of all ages deeply 
engrossed in their story books. For the little children, we found 
the index-cards were with pictures instead of titles. Here we saw 
young boys and girls reading fairy stories and well-known stories 
from all lands, such as 'Fom Sawyer by Mark Twain, 
etc. 


Some of our delegates could hardly believe that here were 
sitting and reading the boys and girls of ordinary workers. So 
we questioned some of the youngsters—who were not a bit happy 
to be disturbed from their lovely story books—about their parents. 
One told us that he was the son of a teacher, another of a rail¬ 
way worker, a third was the son of a worker employed in the 
budding industry, while the fourth told us that his father 
had been killed in the last war. 

Though we had spent several hours in the library, when we 
emerged from it and were about to take our leave, we were told 
by the Librarian that we had hardly seen a small fraction of it. 
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What impressed us all was not simply the size and organisatioi 
of this library, but the fact that its doors are open to every Sovici 
citizen—old and young from every walk of life—and that th< 
social system in tlie Soviet Union does make it possible for a] 
to make use of such libraries. 



CHAPTER XII 


The Soviet Union Wants Peace 

by 

Dr. S. D. Kilchlew 

I have been in Moscow a very few days, and, unfortunately, 
owing to indifferent health, I have not been able to go 
about as much as I would wish. And therefore I have not 
yet seen very much of this beautiful city. But I have met the 
Soviet people. I have seen their marvellous constructive acti¬ 
vity, I have been present at their memorable cultural evenings, 
the theatres and operas and the exquisite ballet. 

And one impression has implanted itself firmly on my mind : 
the Soviet people and the Soviet Government want Peace more 
than anything else in the world. Peace to continue their cons¬ 
tructive activities, to complete their wonderful new University 
to which I have seen them putting the last finishing touches. 
Peace to build new houses for the workers, which I have seen 
going up in various parts of the city. Peace to be able to continue 
40 enjoy their feasts of dance and music which I have seen they 
.arc enjoying, as perhaps no other people can enjoy in the sevc- 
xal performances I have attended. Peace to raise the living stan¬ 
dards still further beyond the excellent standard it has already 
reached. Peace to add more and more free services to the 
countless ones which already exist and ensure security and all 
necessities to every citizen. 
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The Indian Peace delegation at present in the Soviet Union; 
carries with it above all this impression of the love for Peace ol 
the Soviet people. They do not want war, they don’t plan war 
against any one in the world. 

I want the people of the world to know this. Our delegation 
consists of men and women of the most varied opinions. We all 
had heard many stories about the aggressive intentions of the 
Soviet Union. We came to find the truth for ourselves. We 
have found it. The stories are lies. The Soviet Union wants 
Peace above all. No country engaged in so much construction 
can ever plan war. 

I look forward to greater and greater friendly co-operation 
between the Soviet people and the Indian people for the further¬ 
ance of the sacred cause of world Peace. 

—From a broadcast on Moscow Radio, January b, 1953. 


Soviet Contribution to World Peace 

by 

Dr. J. C. Kumarappa 

We must distinguish between different forms of “Peace."’ 
We may have the graveyard peace when one nation is crushed 
beyond resistance by another and is kept lifeless and listless. We 
may sit on a volcano by conquering a nation and keeping it 
subdued by military occupation. The defeated nation will be 
smouldering underneath with hatred until an opportunity 
occurs when it will blow up into open revolt. Then we may have 
peace because both parties are not sure of their respective might 
and bide their time to gather strength. This is temporary like 
an armistice^ 

None of these states can be termed real peace. More, inacti¬ 
vity without cordial relations with the neighbours is no Peace, 
Real Peace cannot be obtained by external gifts but has to be 
developed from within. Peoples should be content with their 
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lot and be able to provide their needs out of their resources, 
trade between nations being limited to exchange of real sur^ 
pluses and luxury goods. This means that every nation should 
work towards a state of self-sufficiency in primary needs. 

This is the type of Peace that the Union o Soviet Socialist 
Republics is working towards. International trade is through 
Government channels and the country is being organised on a 
basis which will ensure material self-sufficiency on a reasonably 
fair standard of living while social and cultural needs are provid¬ 
ed for. If such conditions can be stabilised the world over we shall 
have lasting Peace. 

Gandhiji had told us that God can appear to a hungryman 
only in the form of bread. 

Acting on this principle the Soviets have concentrated on 
the production of Ibod and prime iKTcssities. It can be safely 
said that every citizen of Soviet Russia is being assured of the 
right to live in reasonable comfort. To do tliis, great efforts 
have been made to woo nature to make her yield bounte- 
ausly. 

Vast tracts of land that have been marshy swamps have been 
drained. Thousands of hectares of parched ground where water 
supply was hardly known have been converted into smiling fields 
of grain or turned into orchards laden with fruits by the cons¬ 
truction of an elaborate system of irrigation works. All cultivated 
lands, including these reclaimed lands, have been parcelled out 
in the form of collectives. Thus the farmers, organised co¬ 
operatively in this way, work without fear of exploitation, as 
they know that they will receive the fruits of their labour. There¬ 
fore they put in their very best to produce as much as possible. 
An elaborate system of adult education is spread through their 
radio and cultural palaces to make the results of the latest scienti¬ 
fic research brought to their own doors. Thus assured of their 
security the people work with redoubled effort armed with the 
strength of group action. 

A well-planned system of afforestation not only supplies large 
quantities of needed types of wood but also affects the climatic 
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conditions favourably and protects the crops from destructive 
winds. 

When the needed commodities have been produced, the pro¬ 
ducer is assured of his returns by a well laid out exchange system 
regulating rationally the movement of goods by a state managed 
price policy. The working of this exchange is effected by means 
of internal currency management. The rouble is but a coupon. 
It has neither the power of accumulation nor any value as a 
reservoir of purchasing power in so far as it cannot be used for 
interest-earning investments. The result is the stores are packed 
with jostling crowds in a rush to exchange their money into a 
variety of consumer goods with which the shops are stocked to 
a bursting point. There is a plentiful supply of food and 
prime needs and, one may say, even of semi-luxury goods. 

To enable all this to work together smoothly the wages are 
fixed both according to the skill involved and according to the 
desirability of the contribution. It is not rare to find a good 
worker in a factory whose monthly income is w'cll above the 
remuneration of a professor at an university. 

Various incentives are provided to sustain enthusiasm. The 
good worker not only gets more purchasing power but is made 
into a hero by having his achievements made known publicly. 
He is adorned with decorations and awarded prizes. This 
places before others examples for their emulation. Thus 
production is encouraged, while the worker gets his satisfaction 
financially and socially and is made conscious that he is an 
important member of the local society and thereby of the nation 
also. 

Workers realise that they arc not merely dumb-driven cattle 
but are serving the nation in a fundamental function. They are 
taught to look at themselves in the perspective of the nation and 
its needs. 

To increase production the tempo of work and living is not, 
accelerated to a point to wear out the worker. They are provided 
with excellent social outlets for the expression of their personality. 
Theatres, which were once the preserve of the upper classes, are 
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BOW open to them both to contribute as artists and enjoy as parti¬ 
cipants. Their lives are enlarged by music, art and dancing. 
These instruments are directed to uplift the cultural level of the 
workers. 

The tired workers have sanatoria and rest liouses where 
they can recoup themselves. 

On the whole it may ))e said that life here is well regu¬ 
lated and disciplined for the welfare of all concerned. The 
family tie has been strengthened and there is religious freedom 
to follow and practise their individual faith. 

There is an elaborate programme of house construction to 
provide adequate accommodation for all. Their public buildings 
are not mere piles of brick and mortar but they are artistically 
pleasing. Their contribution to the well-being of the people 
cannot be gauged on the physical plane only. 

A nation that is busily engaged in reconstruction in this 
manner and in contributing consciously to the life and culture of 
the human family, cannot be said,by any stretch of imagination, 
to be desiring war conditions. War will go counter to all their 
present activities and put back their progress. They are proitd 
of their achievements and will lay down their lives in pursuit of 
their goal. They are a sturdy, hospitable and well-meaning 
people. Their very life is a denial of hatred. Conflicts can have 
no roots in it. Their desire for Peace is not a mere put-up show 
but is an outgrowth of their day to day life. It is basic. 

In our own country, if we, too, desire peace we can only 
build it by engaging ourselves in such work of reconstruction. 

In so far as physical conditions, social customs and cultures 
differ in the two countries our methods of approach and ways 
and means adopted by us will necessarily differ but our 
common goal of Peace is the same. 

We have famine, dijjeasc and pestilence to fight against. 
Nature seems angry with us. And powers that^be 
feown on us. How shall we meet the situation ? We 
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have to win over nature, as the Soviet Republics have done, by 
reclaiming land, irrigating it and by educating the farmers to 
cultivate their holdings, not for f)ersonal gains but for the good 
of the nation. In the first instance, land as a means of exploita¬ 
tion has to be put an end to. We have to bring hope and faith 
into the work of the tiller. Wc have to seek his well-being. 
He is the foundation of society in our social order. Without his 
active cooperation the builders of the nation will attempt to 
build in vain. 

Idle centre of our activity for a permanent Peace must 
be founded on reconstructing agricultural and village life 
on a rational and reasonable basis. We have to attain self- 
sufficiency in food and primary needs as the Soviet Republics 
arc striving to do. We, too, must restrict foreign trade in such 
commodities. This was the teaching on the material side of life 
of Gandhiji—the Prophet of Peace. I’he Soviet Republics are 
putting it into practice in their own way. We have yet to take 
to this real work for Peace seriously. No foreigners can help us 
for w^e have to work out our own salvation with a living faith in 
ourselves and firm hope in our goal. If every nation followed 
this policy there will l)e no wars, and nations will live in Peace 
with goodwill towards their neighbours. Long live Peace, 
Shanti, Shanti, Shanti. 

—Broadcast speech on Moscow Radio. 


Public Meeting At Tbilisi 

On the last evening of our stay at Tbilisi we were invited to 
a meeting at the Concert Hall, held for reporting back on the 
Vienna Congress. The hall was packed and we were most 
warmly greeted as we arrived. 

The President first asked the Georgian delegate to Vienna to 
report on the Congress. Mme. Nina, an eminent scientist and 
a most active fighter for peace gave an account of the delibera¬ 
tions at Vienna. Then Dr. Kumarappa spoke, specially empha¬ 
sising Jhow the constructive activity going on in the Soviet 
Union is the best contribution of Peace. He said “the founda^ 
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don for this was laid by Lenin. He showed the way and laid 
down the basic policy of Peace which has been carried forward 
by Stalin with material and moral results.” 

Mrs. Daljit Prilam Singh told the gathering how she has been 
even more inspired for work for Peace by all that she heard at 
Vienna and from what she has seen in the Soviet Union. Mr. 
Romesh Chandra spoke of the Indian Delegation’s work at* 
the Vienna Congress and appealed for closer relations between 
India and the Soviet Union. “ You have built the Volga- 
Don Canal to join your two great rivers”, he said. “ Gan wc 
not join the Volga and the Ganges with our everlasting friend¬ 
ship ? ” 

There was loud applause for the Indian speakers and after 
the meeting we met the people in the audience. 

Mr. Kotov, the Secretary of the Soviet Peace Committee, 
wound up the evening’s proceedings, and Mrs. Gita Mallik 
presented gifts on behalf of the Indian delegation to the 
Georgian Peace Committee. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Indo-Soviel Friendship 


F rom the moment we set foot on Soviet soil, our delegation 
was overwlichncd l^y the love and afl'ec tion showered on 
us !)y the Soviet people. At the border station of Chop, 
several ol us were “decc)iated ” with badges of one kind or the 
other by ordinary Soviet citizens who met us oii the platform. 
In the train, the constant (‘oncern about our health displayed 
both by our hosts from the Soviet Peace Committee and by the 
railway staff touched us deepK. 

“You wall feel very cold— you must have proper hats and coats 
and shcjes and undcrweai,” they insisted. 

And only when w'c had given a detailed list of the warm 
clothing each delegate had were they satisfic'd. T hey insisted on 
ordering fur caps for all of us, and later on, we realised that these 
were very necessary in the wintei cold of the Soviet Union. 

Talking of fur caps, we must recoid a never-to-be-forgotten 
incident. Mr. Vinubhii G. Shah, the rural constructive worker 
from Gujarat, went shopping one day in Moscow without his 
fur cap. Only a thin handspun white cotton cap—Gandhi 
cap—was on his head. The shops were crowded as usual. 

Suddenly he found an elderly Soviet woman quietly putting 
a thick wad of notes into his pocket, with the sweetest smile on 
her face. And she kept pointing to his head and indicating in 
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the universal sign language that he must be cold and must buy^ 
a fur cap. 

Mr. Shah was so moved by this kind thought of an unknown 
person that he did not know what to say. And only when our 
interpreter came, could be explain that he wore the Gandhi cap 
by choice and he already had a fur cap. 

These were the Soviet people—the ordinary people—who 
showed their friendship in a hundred different ways. 

The theme of Indo-Soviet friendship was the dominant one 
at all the many receptions and banquets held iii our Ivonour wdien- 
ever we went. 

The banquet by the Georgian Peace CV>mmittcc at Tbilisi 
went into the early hours of the laoining, as toasts and songs 
were sung to our friendship. And this fiiendship was cemented 
further when our Gec>rgian hosts invited some of our delegatev 
to dame (ieorgian dances with them. 

We found the Georgian music familiar to our ears. And in 
response, our painter, Ravishankar Raval sang a \^iJlage song. 

Present at this banquet w^ere the leading intellectuals, the 
best workers, the finest ac U'csses and others, many of whom were 
winners of Stalin Prizes and other awards. 

The more formal receptions were oc casions when wc realised 
how deeply our Sovet friends who ha\ e visited India, have studied 
our people and our country and how much they have learned to 
love us and respect our struggle for a better life. 

The Stalin Peace Prize presentation ceremony in the Kremlin 
on January 5th was a remarkable demonstration of both the love 
for Peace of the Soviet people and tlieir friendship for India. All 
those who spoke on behalf of various sections of the Soviet people 
to congratulate Dr. Kite blew had been to India in one or other 
delegation. The great film producer Pudovkin spoke feelingly 
of the culture and art of India, the President of the Soviet Peace 
Committee, the famous poet Tikhonov, of the love for Peace of 
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the Indian people and the representatives of the common people 
whom they had met. 

The Reception give on January 6th by Mr. K. P. S, Menon, 
the Indian Ambassador, in honour of the presentation of the Stalin 
Peace Prize to Dr KitchJew, was again an occasion of significance 
for the furthering of Indo-Soviet friendship. Mr. Zacob Malik, 
the chief Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs, and others from 
the Foreign Ministry were present, together with such outstand¬ 
ing Soviet citizens as the writers Elirenburg and Tikhonov, the 
producer Pudovkin, Professor Dyakov, Mr. Kotov, Secretary of 
the Soviet Peace Committee and several other leaders of the 
Soviet Peace Committee. 

The Indian Ambassador proposing a toast to Dr. Kitchlew’s 
health, spoke of the great honour accorded to India by the pre¬ 
sentation *of the Stalin Prize to Dr. Kitchlew and affirmed 
India’s desire for peace and the most cordial and friendly co¬ 
operation with the Soviet Union. 

Similar sentiments were expressed at the dinner in honour 
of Dr. Kitchlew given by the Soviet Peace Committee. Dr. 
Kitchlew himself spoke of the growth of friendship between the 
two countries and gave a stern warning to anyone who sought 
to create a gulf between India and the Soviet Union. 

While we were in Georgia, we can hardly remember a single 
occasion when we were not greeted by the ordinary people pass¬ 
ing by, every time that we left or came out of our hotel, or 
at the theatre and the shops—everywhere we went there were 
men, women and children with smiling faces welcoming us 
to their cities, asking us to visit them again in the near future. 

The farewell party to the delegation on January 20 was 
attended by several Stalin Prize Winners and great cultural per¬ 
sonalities. The celebrated Azerbaijanian singer Rashid 
Beibutov won all our hearts by singing Hindi, Bengali 
Punjabi songs including the immortal national song by the 
poet Iqbal —Save Jahan Se Accha Hindustan Hamara, Once again 
the speeches spoke of ways and means to increase our friend¬ 
ship and solidarity in the cause of Peace. 
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The exchange of gifts between us and our Soviet friends 
ended a memorable last evening in Moscow. 

At the Press Conference we held on January 20, Mr. R. 
Desai spoke in detail of building up closer cultural contacts and 
exchanges between our two countries, while Mr. P.N. Chatterji 
spoke of the great possibilities of increasing trade between India 
and the Soviet Union. 

The delegation felt that its visit had helped to further the 
cause of Indo-Soviet friendship and always expressed the hope 
that the work begun by it would be continued by the exchange 
of delegations and through cultural and economic cooperation 
and exchanges. 


Russian Scholarship In Indology—A Visit From 
Professor Dyakov 


After a busy day we had an eagerly expected guest for dinner. 
Professor Dyakov, He is in charge of work on India in the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences, the great body of Soviet research and schol¬ 
arship. 

Professor Dyakov immediately won our affection by talking 
in Hindustani and we were all pleasantly surprised when he 
said that he felt more at home in Hindustani than in 
English. 

We had assembled in Dr. Kitchlcw’s room, and he began the 
conversation by saying how good it was that the British-imposed 
Iron Curtain is being lifted up and friends from India can now 
visit the Soviet Union. “You can sec for yourself there is 
no iron curtain in our country and our people feel very 
friendly towards your people and take a deep interest in the 
affairs of your country.” 

Mr. Desai, the eminent Gujarati novelist, said that we were 
familiar with the work of German and British Indologists but 
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not of the Russians and asked Professor Dyakov to tell us some¬ 
thing about the work of Russian scholars on India. 

He stated that he had no hesitation in admitting that the 
Russian contribution has been less than the British in the field of 
Indology but the work of our scholars on India is of a different 
type than the British. 

He began with Nikitin, an inhabitant of Tver (now Kalinin), 
as the first Russian to visit India in the 15th century. His book 
on India is a valuable source of material for the social history of 
India. Nikitin himself, as the son of the common people of 
Russia, deeply sympathised with India’s poor and wrote at 
length of their sorrows and conditions. Unfortunately on com¬ 
ing back from India he fell ill and died. 

Then at the time of Peter the Great's father two more 
Russian travellers went to India. 

So far as travellers from the Indian side were concerned there 
Were in 16th and 17th centuries big colonies of Marwari and 
Sindhi merchants in the main big market-towns of Russia,:.^., 
Baku, Nizhni Novgorod (now Gorki). There are Russian 
accounts of Jain merchants from Rajasthan trading at Nizhni 
Novgorod. Merchants from Rajasthan and Sind continued to 
come to trade in Bokhara upto the time of the Revolution. 
Professor Dyakov did not know if the Indian merchants wrote 
of their visits to Russia but they did constitute old economic 
contact between our countries. 

One of the oldest Russian scientists who wrote on India was 
Gerasim Lebedev. He wrote a Hindustani Grammar which 
was published in London. He had been to India and knew 
^ngali very well. He helped to found the first Bengali theatre 
in Calcutta. 

Academician Bortling was of German origin but settled in 
Russia. He published a Russian-Sanskrit Lcxico, a big one and 
another smaller one. Though so old it is yet in use. 

The l9th century Russian expert on India was Ivan Pavlovich 
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Minayev who went to India twice between 1870-80. He Was 
a Sanskrit and Pali scholar. He wrote on Buddhism. He also 
wrote a grammar of Sanskrit. Some of his books have been 
published and others will be published now by Soviet Publishing 

Houses. 

He is important ibecause he wrote on conditions of the 
Indian people and current events. 

He stayed in Bombay and Poona and has left behind 
an account of Maliarashtra village communities. He has 
written of liis travels through India, Burma and Ceylon. 
He met some Congressmen of the time and wrote that 
a movement against British rule was growing. He was 
himself not a revolutionary but a man with a scientific outlook 
and had deep insight. During his visit to India he came across 
the Namdharis and wrote of the Kuki revolt of which he gained 
first-hand knowledge. 

Professor Dyakov gave us the news that Minayev’s diary 
will soon be published. It will be valuable material for some 
important chapters of our 19th century national move¬ 
ment. 

Another famous Russian Indologist of the last century was 
Academician Shcherbatsky who wrote on Buddhism. Buddhism 
interested him more than the conditions of the people of India 
or the current events in India. 

Then there is Prince Shcherbatov who went as a traveller to 
India in the early J9th century. He was not an Indologist but 
his books are interesting. Being Russian he wrote on things of 
which the British did not write. 

“ Russian literature on India may not be much but it is 
interesting and very useful for you,it contains the sort of informa¬ 
tion which it suited the British authors on India to ignore and 
neglect. And if you remember that after the British conquest of 
India it was very difficult for Russians to visit India, you will 
concede that Russian work on India has not been insignificant^, 
stated Professor Dyakov. 
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“ After tlie October Revolution there was more interest in 
India than in Czarist da\s. Upto the Revolution only Sanskrit 
and Pali were known in our Universities but new provision was 
made to teach modern Indian languages. Moscow University 
started Urdu, and Leningrad other Indian languages.'’ 

The most famous Soviet Indologist was Academician 
Barannikov who personally organised the teac hing of Hindi, 
Urdu, Punjabi, Marathi and Bengali. Barannikov himself 
prepared a Hindi-Russian Handbook, which will be out in May. 
A Bengali-Russian Dictionary is under preparation. 

Professor Barannikov translated Prem Sagar into Russian 
and also Tulsidas’s Ramayana. 

Kalidas’s diainas have been translated into Russian. Their 
poetic quality has been retained but unfortunately they are not 
accurate as translations,” added Professor Dyakov. 

Adi Parva of the Mahabharat has been translated and work 
on the rest is going on. 

Soviet Indology has suffered a great loss with the death in 
this year of the venerable Professor Barannikov,” stated 
Professor Dyakov. We informed him how we also mourned 
his loss in India and that when the resolution of condolence 
wa§ moved from the Presidium in the U, P. Progressive 
Writers’ Conference the delegates assembled were deeply 
moved. 

There is a big mass of Sanskrit and Pali manuscripts in 
Leningrad. 

Among these manuscripts is the Diary of the Arab pilot of 
Vasco de Gama, an extremely valuable document. 

Another Soviet Indologist of importance is Professor Reisner 
- who has written on the history of Indian popular struggles and 
the national movements, on the great struggle led by Guru 
Gk)bind Singh and on the beginnings of the Indian National 
Congress, 
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For the in formation of Soviet workers on India, Professor Brij 
Narain’s book on Indian Fiormmy and R. P. ])utt’s Modern India 
were translated into Russian. 

Special inaj^a/ines like '‘New East,’' and “Revolutionary 
East” were published to deal with the problems of Asian count¬ 
ries. In these ma<^a/ines several articles on India were published 
and ah big events were covered. 

d’he Indian delegation was vciv happv to hear the account of 
the genuine inlciest of Soviet intellec luals in the problems of 
our country. This is the way to build true friendship between 
our peoples. 


New Year’s Eve At yV Workers’ Club 


The w'orkei's of the Stalin Automobile Plant invited us to 
their Club for the New Year’s Eve party. The word club gives 
no idea of the place. They themselves call it the Palace of 
Culture and this one is famoirs. It is considered among the 
biggest and best in Moscow with accommodation for 5,000 
guests. It was, indeed, a grand imposing building, areal People’s 
Palace, all entrances blocked with guests standing in a queue, 
in the biting cold. Neither the cold nor the festive occasion could 
break their sense of discipline ’ 

We also took our place in the tightly packed queue, but as 
soon as it become known that the “honoured guests” had arriv¬ 
ed, we were rushed in through another door which the door¬ 
keeper would not easily open till he was himself satisfied by 
having a look at the saris of our ladies and the turban of 
Sardar Gur Baksh Singh, that we were tjie Indian delegation 1 

As we slipped inside, one huge hall was only the cloak room 
and it was a mass of human heads all facing the counter and it 
did not take more than a few minutes for each individual to 
pass on his coat, cap and if need be, snowboots to be hung 
away. 
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Ah vvc went in, lialJ after hall was packed with people dancing, 
singing, feasting or in groups in lobbies wishing each other 
happiness or searching out the friends they were waiting 
for. 


We went on <ind on to tln‘ main hall. Again the saris of our 
women delegates A\ere enough announcement that we were the 
Indian delegation. All got up to give us a tumultuous ovation 
clapping, cheering, singing. \Vc were led up to the baicoin, the 
place of hot lour. 

Refreshments, \egctarian and non-vegetaiian, were served 
on oin table and also diinks of\arious kinds, wine and aerated 
waters. 

Our secretaries had canied some of the Indian Peace Badges 
(done on silvery background with Shanti written in Devnagari 
script). After singing a few Indian songs and exchanging greet¬ 
ings our women delegates threw the badges towards the tables 
below. They were eagerly caught up in mid-air, and clamour 
came for more. Everyone of us had to part with his own badge, 
but yet they wctc too fewc And when no more were left we made 
signs with our hands that they were all exhausted and the 
demand for them stopped immediately. They waved to us and 
sat down to enjoy themselves. 

There was yet some time before midnight, that is, for the 
festivities to reach the peak point. The opportunity was used 
by the leading workers of the Stalin Plant, their guests from other 
plants and the officers and the Red Army to fraternize with ns. 
They were all eager first to make us eat and drink and then answer 
questions and tell them what we had seen of the Soviet Union. 
It never took more than a minute or so for us to begin talking 
as good old friends instead of strangers to each other. Such is 
the fraternal nature pf the Soviet citizen and their friendliness 
towards the Indian people. 

Some of us got into a corner of the balcony to get a good view 
of the people sitting at the tables in the main hall below. They 
were all ^n their best clothes, particularly the women 
and were enjoying themselves. It was a joyous mass 
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of humanity, in high spirits, spreading good cheer all round, 
people full of hope and faith. 

As we were enjoying ovcrselvcs the clock struck twelve. 
We were all summoned back to the main table. A terrific 
roar of cheers and hurrahs began, everyone was on his feet 
toasting. We proposed a toast to the Soviet people, to their wise 
leader Stalin and to world peace, 'rhundc'rous clicers followed 
with more and more clicking of glasses below'. We began 
singing the Soviet song, '‘Soviet Desh’' in Hindustani and 
everyone joined up in Russian. It was obvious our sing¬ 
ing one of their popular national songs gladdened their 
hearts. Then w^e sang some ol Tagon‘’i> ^''Ongs and our 
Soviet friends cheered and called llic songs very beautiful though 
we knew we hardly did justice to the songs we sang. Some of 
our Soviet friends began talking of Tagore and surprised us with 
their knowledge of his works and life. 

It was getting late and wc asked how' long the festivities 
would go on. Till the morning, w^as the prompt answer. Wc 
had a busy programme next day and took leave. 

Another round of toasts, hand-shakes, ernbraces and kisses. 

On our way to the cloakroom all of us feasted our eyes on 
the happy Soviet people all around us. 

As we filed up again to get our coats and caps, a group of 
young Moscovites came over and asked one of us if Hindi was 
liis mother tongue. They wanted us to write the Hindi for MIR 
(peace), 2 .^.,Shanti in their note books so that they learn it up to 
greet us or any party of Indians they meet next, llicy made us 
wTite Shanti in Hindi, Latin and Russian scripts to get the pro- 
nounciation and spelling correct. They chanted Shanti ! Shanti 
a couple of times till we assured them that they had begun 
to pronounce it correctly. They felt happy when one of us told 
them that the word Shanti appears for the first time in our most 
ancient book, Rigveda where there is a beautiful hymn to 
peace. 

They put their arms into ours and into each other’s, ‘‘We 
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will bring SHANTI together to the whole world/’ said one of 
them who could speak a little English. 

Address By Dr. S. D. Kitchlew, On The Occasion Of 
The Presentation To Him Of The International Stalin 
Peace Prize, Moscow, January 5, 1953. 


Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends, 

Let me express iny deep and heartfelt gratitude to you for 
permitting me to join that small band of the most celebrated 
men of peace—the laureates of the International Stalin Peace 
Prize. 1 am only too conscious that this award is the highest 
that exists in the world and no man of peace could dream of any 
richer recognition of his efforts for our sacred cause, 

I know today, as I have known since the day 1 heard of the 
announcement of the awards of the Stalin Peace Prize, that I am 
not really worthy of that so great an honour. But I have accepted 
the decision of the judges of the Stalin Peace Prize Committee, 
because I realise that this eminent distinction is being conferred 
not only on me, hut on the Indian Peace Movement, of which I 
am proud to be the President. 

This prize is really being conferred on the thousands of 
Indian workers for peace, who, by their unsparing labour, have 
helped to build the Indian Peace Movement, to take its Blue 
Flag to the towns and villages, and draw into its fold ever newer 
sections of our people. The Stalin Prize is really being con¬ 
ferred on the millions of the Indian people, who by their actions 
had made clear to the world that they shall never allow them¬ 
selves to be used for the aggressive designs of imperialist powers. 

The prize is for my country and for my people, for the great, 
growing Indian Peace Movement. It is a privilege for me to re¬ 
ceive the award on behalf of India. 

It is difficult for a man of my age to suppress my emotions at 
a moment like this—the greatest and the most splendid occasion 
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of my whole life. As I have listened to the kind words spoken 
by you all 1 have seen passing before my eyes the sixty-five years 
of my life, during which I have done what I could to serve my 
country and the cause of Freedom and Peace. 

My story is the story of my country’s struggle for liberation 
from foreign domination. 1 can see today before my eyes the 
great martyrs, who died so that India may be free. I can see 
them marching, smiling and singing, to the gallows erected by 
BrUish Imperialism. 1 can see them shot on the streets. I can 
see them tortured to death in the prison camps. 

By conferring the Stalin Peace Pri/e on an Indian, the world 
is honouring India’s dauntless struggle for freedom . 

In the years before the Second World War our national 
movement consistently opposed any aggression. I can recall 
today our unstinted support to the Chinese people when their 
beautiful land was invaded by the Japanese militarists. I re¬ 
member vividly our campaign for the support to the people of 
Spain in their struggle against Fascist intervention. I have not 
forgotten the wave of solidarity in my country with the people 
of Abyssinia, when they were attacked })y Fascist Italy. And 
above all the Indian National Movement resolutely struggled to 
prevent war, advocated collective security against Fascism 
and condemned the policy of appeasement, which allowed 
Fascism to grow. 

By conferring the Stalin Peace Prize on an Indian, the 
world is honouring the Indian National Movement, for its 
consistent opposition to aggression and war during the years 
before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

In the years following the Second World War, a new menace 
has grown, threatening the world’s future a hundred times more 
seriously than Fascist aggrandisement ever did. I refer to the 
growth of American Imperialism into a power thirsting for 
war and peoples and lands to enslave. 

It is the United States Government which is responsible for 
converting the United Nations Organisation from an instrument 
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for Peace into an instrument for conducting aggressive war in 
Korea and for preparing for a third world war. 

It is the United States Government which is responsible for 
encouraging and actively supporting the other imperialist Gov¬ 
ernments to retain their colonies by force. The French Imperial¬ 
ists would have been driven out of Viet Nam long ago were it not 
for the active assistance of the American Government. The 
British Imperialists could not retain their empire and could not 
continue their murder and brutal methods of warfare with¬ 
out the support of the American Government. 

The horrors of atomic and bacteriological weapons loom 
over the world. Already these barbarous methods of warfare have 
been used on the Asian peoples—atom bombs on Japan in 1945 
and the genns against the Chinese and Korean peoples this 
year itself. 

The peoples of the world want to stop the crazy drive towards 
another world war, to save themselves and their children and 
build happy lives for the future. 

That is why the years after the Second World War have seen 
the emergence and the rapid development of the world move¬ 
ment for Peace. 

In India too, little by little, the movement for Peace has grown. 
Our hundreds of millions of men and women hate war. We have 
a long tradition of peace. We seek to keep out of all wars. We 
seek to disentangle ourselves from all commitments, which are a 
heritage of our past enslavement by British Imperialism, so 
that nothing can draw us into the war plans of imperialist 
powers. 

Only a few months ago, the Indian Peace Movement drew 
pointed attention to the recruitment of Gurkha soldiers on 
Indian soil by British Imperialism for use in the colonial war in 
Malaya. The Indian people’s will prevailed. The recruiting 
centres on Indian soil which made us an indirect party to the 
slaughter of Malayan women and children were closed 
down. 
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We are determined to see that not an inch of our soil, 
one port or aerodrome or yard of our rail line, not one dro 
our blood shaJl he used for imperialist war. 

Three millions of our people have signed the appeal fo 
Pact of Peace. In several legislatures and in the National Par 
men t, speakers of all parties have called for a Pact of Pej 
between the Fiv<‘ Gn'at Powers. In September the Natioi 
Committee of the Congress Party of which Mr. Nehru is t 
President passed the resolution urging the Great Powers 
negotiate and settle all outstanding issues peacefully. 

Persons belonging to nearly every political party—every sha» 
of political opinion in our country—the most distinguished mt 
of all professions have been drawn into the Indian movement! 
Peace during the last few months. Our movement has begu 
to penetrate among the woikers and peasants as never before 
ajid we have had inspiiing reports of work done for Peace i 
several parts of the country by Trade Unions and Pcasan 
Organisations. Our women and our youth arc working fo 
Peace. 

What are we striving lor? I’hc realisation has grown among u! 
that it is not enough to keep out of war, for flames have a habii 
of spreading, and, in a forest fire, no single tree can hope to re¬ 
main unburnt, if its neighbours arc alight. We must stop the war 
We believe that the Indian people have a key role to play in 
this matter. We are particularly concerned about the continua¬ 
tion of the war in Korea. At the Congress of the Peoples for 
Peace, the Indian delegation was glad to be able to place positive 
proposals for Peace before the delegates and to see that their 
spirit was agreed upon almost unanimously. 

The wars being waged at present must be ended. We 
must ensure the freedom of all peoples. We must take steps 
to increase friendship and decrease bitterness and tension. 
That is the message of Vienna which we take back to our 
people. 

The award of the Stalin Peace Prize to an Indian is thus, 
above all, a tribute to ihc]|[growth of t he Indian Peace Move- 
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